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For The New-Yorker. 
THE BROKEN PIPE. 


For thy sake, Tobacco! | 
wey eg engties but die; 


Beont to ‘match thy rich porfeme, 

Chinese art did ne'er resume. 
Through ber quaiat 

None so sovereign to the brain, 

Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed again no second smeli— 

Roses, Violets, but toys 

For the smaller sort of boys, 

Or for greener damsel meant— 

Thou art the only manly scent. 


fate ietinsieeniemnianen 
That ow worst Sons cnsnet find us 


Ana all about us dees express 
te hey wit in richest dress,) 
a fruitfuluess! 
Charles Lamb's ‘ Farewell te Tobacee.’ 


And thou art broken—O my trusty Pipe! 

Thine odorous fragments are laid eut before me— 
No! from my eye the tear I will not wipe, 

The last, which since we met, must e’er fall o'er thee. 
For five yeara gone my secret bosom friend 

You 've been, and now we part in wintry hour. 

{ hoped, with me, you'd lasted to the end, 

And been my comforter through sun and shower: 
My good old Pipe—smoked on so many a shore ; 
Type of those hopes I fondly nursed of yore! 

Thou wert a present from my own Lisette, 

When she and I were friends, as we have been— 
But ah! whet charm can bind a vain coquette— 

She left me lone—she was but seventeen! 

But you remained to soothe your master's care; 

Of vanished joys each hour to breathe to me. 
As your soft incense balmed the evening air, 


What crowds of quaint old thoughts leapt forth in glee. 


My geod old Pipe—smoked on so many a shore; 
Type of those hopes so fondly nursed of yore! 


Thine was the spell to wake the dream Elysian— 


Through thy bland smoke how soft a friend's face seemed; 


With thee I 've lost full many a winged vision. 
Ah no! I ne'er shali dream as I have dreamed, 
What forms luxurious floated on thy smoke 
Of airy syiphs, but seen in poesy; 
How, on my eye, the brightening soul dream broke, 
As curled each spiral wreath to morning sky. 
My good old Pipe—smoked on su many a shore; 
Type of those hopes se fondly nursed of yore ! 
There are, who spurn thy soothing charm, Tobacco! 
And call thy incense a vile barrack stench— 
On such poor souls I pitying turn my back—O! 
Let them in radiant wine their senses drench: 
I envy not their choice, as dreaming calm, 
With thee, my Bacchus black, I breathe delight, 
Till brain, and heart, and soul, are steeped in balm— 
But I forget, my Pipe, thy woeful plight. 
My good old Pipe—smoked on so many a shore; 
Type of those hopes so fondly nursed of yore! 
Dear, dead old friend! quenched source of inspiration ! 
Those five blach fragments formed a aegro’s face— 
Ab! how [ marked at each slow inhalation, 
Creep, o'er thy rich clay, the longed ebon-trace, 
Till you became as black as coal, or eye 
Got in a scuffle—the real negro-stain. 
Poor Pipe!—I heave no bypocritic sigh, 
For, since you 're gone, I'll rarely smoke again. 
My good old Pipe—smoked on so many a shore; 
Type of those hopes | fondly gursed of yore! 


Peris, 183. W. F. 


For The New-Yorker. 
TRIAL BY JURY. 
Ta the Democratic Review for December last, is an article 
on the subject of ‘ Trial by Jury,’ Its doctrines are alarming, 
and their publication, under the sanction and favor with which 
their appearance in that work will commend them to a large 
portion of the American people, is well calculated to excite 
apprebension and alarm. The writer of that article seems 
impatient of delay in obtaining ‘the largest liberty’ for every 
man, in respect to every political institution. When his 
political millenium arrives, and ‘the whole vicious mass of 
English law, from the Norman conquest through all time 
thereafter, with all the judicial opinions and precedents, are 


right, written by the finger of God upon the heart of man,’ 
and it is left to a jury, as an appropriate part of their func- 


the eternal principles of reason and justice,’ as they under- 
stand them, it will be well for us, as a nation if the Ameri- 
can and Indian, and foreigner, too, have nothing left of the 
duties of this mental pilgrimage to perform, except ‘to walk 
in a broad path,’ which shall be plain, without a stump in it 
to burt the feet, and without any other contracts to interpret 
or respect than the simple one, ‘that if an American fall 
asleep in this path, the Indian, and foreigner, too, shall pass 
him by and say, he is an American; he is asleep—let him 
alone.’ 

After stating the origin of Trial by Jury, the extent of its 
ancient jurisdiction, its immense value as a civil institution, 
that it is ‘the palladium,’ ‘the sacred bulwark of a nation,’ 
and the usurpations and limitations on the province of jury- 
men, since the Norman conquest of England to the present 
time, ‘and this in the United States as well as in Great 
Britain,’ and describing the evils which have resulted from 
these usurpations and limitations, ‘ix comparison to which 
all other social evils are small,’ and expressing a deep and 
| abiding regret that our National Independence was not ex- 
| tended to all British laws and judicial precedents, and urging || 
| their ‘total exclusion, with all the law authorities and books || 
appertaining thereto, as a national right and duty,’ this arti- 
cle asserts that ‘It is, therefore, under all these circumstan- 
ces, clearly necessary that one of the following modes of 
juridication shwuld be adopted: either that all jurors be ex- 


| sion, or that the whole vicious mass of English law, from the 


judicial opinions and precedents, be totally excluded from 
our Courts, and Trial by Jury restored to its primitive sim- 
plicity and jurisdiction, as it originally existed among the | 
Anglo-Saxons.’ ‘It(the last mode) weuld be the greatest | 
achievement of the age, the best improvement of jurispru- 
dence, and the most beneficial to our social condition.’ ‘In 
civil cases, the jurymen should be arbitrators according to the 
facts of the case and the dictates of reason and conscience.’ 
The article urges the speedy adoption of this ‘ best improve- | 
ment of jurisprudence’ by the cogent, and, as it seems to re- 
gard, sound and incontrovertible truth, that ‘ miserable is the 
condition of that country where the study of its law is a 
science.’ 

What a pity that the writer of that article does not consti- 
tute our present State Legislature. The defects in our judi- || 
cial system might be easily aad promptly remedied. It 
ee tammcmanr mad up and publish a supple- 
mental Declaration of Independence, and pass a short act 
abolishing and totally excluding from our courts all judicial 
opinions and precedents and the whole vicious mass of En- 








Glisb lew, from the Norman conquest through al/ time there- 


totally excluded from our Courts of Judicature,’ and we are | 
subject only to ‘ that universal code of universal principles of || and comma for comma.’ 


tions, ‘ to try the statute by the test of the Constitution, and 


clusively chosen by lot from the members of the legal profes- i 


Norman conquest through all time thereafter, with all the 


Sbfter, and declaring that all cases shall be decided by jery- 
men who shall ‘ interpret the law’ and ‘ try the statute by the 
test of the eternal principles of reason and justice,’ and ‘ ar- 
bitrate each case according to the facts by the dictates of 
reason and conscience.’ Fron this award there should beno 
appeal. Every cause being decided by the ‘eternal princi- 
ple of reason and justice,’ the decision would of course be 
eternally reasonable and just. 

The jurors ccuki not disagree as to what these principles 
are, as they are the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.— 
| All men must read and construe them alike, as they are 
| ‘ written by the finger of God upon the heart of man,’ and are 
' engraved on each of these tables of stone in the same words 
and figures in any one case as in the other, ‘ letter for letter, 





| If the world was to be restored to the halcyon times im- 
| mediately preceding the Norman conquest—if that bane of 
society, commerce, with all its complex rela:ions and diversi- 
fied interests, could be annihilated and forgotten—if our na- 
vies could be sunk, and our cities give place to a tower or a 
| castle—if our canals could be dried up, and the sturdy forest 
| trees wave majestically from their beds—if our railroads are 
, blotted out, and the rails returned to their original position in 
| their primitive bed of ore—if all advances in civilization and 
| the arts could be relinquished, and man made stationary in 

his condition and desires, there would not be so much diffi- 
culty in gaining this ‘greatest achievement of the age.’ 

But the history of those times show, that however legibly 
| ‘the eternal principles of reason and justice may have been 
| written by the finger of God on the heart of man’ in his origi- 
‘nal edition, thet the work has been so often reissued, and 
| the execution as well as the materials of the subsequent edi- 
| tions are so inferior to the first, that scarcely any two nnm- 
bers then extant corresponded with each other; and that no 
| man then living understood these eternal principles in the 
| same manner under all vicissitudes of his personal conditidn. 
| To submit each cause to a jury who might not be familiar 

| with one principle of the business in which it originated, to 
| be decided according to their dictates of reason and justice, 
| without the interference or supremacy of a judge, with all 
| judicial opinions and precedents excluded from their consid- 
| eration, would much resemble that chancery system which 
acknowledges no precedent or authority, but disproves of 
each suit, as to the chancellor shall seem meet, and according 
to equity and his good conscience. Chancellors’ consciences 
| are much like their feet: one has a long one, one a short one 
—one a large one, and one a small one; and causes might 
| as well be decided by the measurement of their feet, as the 
| convictions or approbation of their respective consciences, 
when unenlightened or unrestrained by opiuion or precedent. 
i These suggestions are made not only on account of the 
| promulgation of the article in the Democratic Review, but 
| because the same sentiment hay appeared recently in a com- 
munication to and published in one of our city papers, urging 
| the abolition of all laws and law-books, and the codification 
and reenactment of laws suited to our condition, but not to 
| be sufficiently voluminous to make a work much larger than 
Gulliver's Travels. The spirit of reform occasionally breathes 
| fiercely, and indicates a purpose to leave no institution unin- 
; waded. That article, in my judgement, is hostile in its aims 
‘tothe best interests of the Republic; and my purpose fm 
taking this brief notice of it will be answered, if it shall tend 
arouse the public min to @ proper understanding of the 
nature, activity and boldness of the principle which is labor- 
ing for its consent to sweep away the whole judicial system, 
and substitute in its stead the lottery of minds, uain- 
ee in law, and bound to disregard all precedent; .nd 








opinions matured by the jurists whose wisdom and viiue 
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305 
fee. 
have made them the ornaments and benefactors of their race, 
and incite it to such vigilance as will prevent public opinion 
from being poisoned and revolutionized by this principle, 
while its operation is unobserved, for the reason that it was 
considered too quixotic to be deserving of notice. B.S. P. 
—_— 
For the New-Yorker. 
1 CANNOT FORGET. 
Te* * + * * * ..By Cou, Dowatp MeLeon. 
Wrtt, Lady, the word of unkindness is spoken, 
And prone ‘neath its fiat my spirit must bow ; 
Would, would that that spirit at once could have broken, 
Far rather than feel all this wretchedness now! 
Yer I will not upbraid thee—my bosom shall borrow 
A strength from the bitterness cold on it set; 
Though earth can give forth no relief to my sorrow, 
Still, still must I love thee—I cannot forget! 
Thy memory, maiden, perchance may not bring thee 
The thoughts of a pleasure too fleeting to last; 
The songs which the voice of my heart used to sing thee, 
May cume back no more, in the dreams of the past ; 
But yet, though remembrance may fade from thy spirit, 
Nor leave in thy bosom one trace of regret, 
O still must my soul all their sadness inherit, 
Still, still must I love thee—I cannot furget! 
Farewell !—when the light of existence is clouded— 
That light which thy promise to love me gave birth— 
And when the lene heart that thy coldness hath shrouded, 
Shall sleep in the chilling embrace of the earth ; 
Oh then, though the sin that could not be forgiven 
May wash out my name from thy memory, yet 
Still, still will my spirit remember in heaven— 
Still, still must I love thee—I cannot forget! 








From the 
THE MISUNDERSTANDING. 


BY MRS. EDWARD THOMAS. 


The Faulkners and Granvilles were the two most consider- 
able families in one of the market towns in the county 
of Sussex. Mr. Faulkner derived his 
landed estate, left him by his father, free from all embarrass- 





from a good |tned gow donoy, i te Ab! I often envy the strength of 
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Anegs aias, any difference in the inti- 
poy «Al og oy i geod beoahai 
to behave just 

of rant, wich si 
sensibly, too, guage about 
quently heard to of 
villes,”’ till at last his daily visits became, indeed, like ‘‘ an- 
gels’, few and far between.” Ellen went on with them the 
same as ever, and was a great comfort to them all; but as 
her father’s wealth increased, and she began to be sought af- 
ter also, from the extreme beauty of her person and amiable 


ly. It was a great grief 
friends, but Mrs. Granville herself enforced the necessity of 
entire obedience to her father. 

About this time Charles came home from Cambridge ill, 
i i i It was im- 


kept most profoundly to himself, and seemed quite indif- 
ferent about his recovery. 

As soon as Ellen heard the sad news, she determined to 
‘share the fatigue of nursing him in common with his own 
family, who were overwhelmed with this addition to their 
sorrows. It was the first of separation among them, 
and death came in his oes sone trying form. Her 
father did not object to her showing every attention in her 
power. Indeed, he had some painful misgrvings lately about 
the gratitude and Christianity of his conduct towards them ; 
| and the sentence “‘ do unto others as you would they should do 
unto you,” actually seemed to be engraven on his very brain, 
|to haunt him every moment, either sleeping or waking ; he 
| felt himself getting an old man, and knew there was another 
| account to be ré besides the accumulation of pounds, 
| shillings, and pence;—in fact, that he might soon be sum- 
moned where the just man would have greater weight than 
| the rich.one; and where the only money which would bear 
| any interest there, was that which had been expended on the 
| poor and needy. ‘For he who giveth to the poor lendeth to 
| the Lord; and he will repay him thereof.” 

! “Go, Ellen, go! say all that is kind from me to them, poor 
| things! and mind you send for everything that may be want- 
| ed for the comfort and accommodation of the invalid; and 
tell bim I will come and see him as soon as he is well enough 
| to bear a visitor. It will be a satisfaction to this poor fami- 
| ly, having you to share their misery; and you are a dear no- 


ee display, in being able to behave just the same to 








ment. He was a widower with an only child, a daughter. 
Mr. Granville’s wealth, which was considerable, had been 
made by an industrious and strictly honorable man, a mer- 
chant, his 


| “How do you mean, dear papa, just the same? Are 
they not the same to me? It was not their money I loved. 


"s brother, who made him hisheir. He had | O no! were they reduced to a garret, they would be the same 


four children, one son and three daughters, and a most amia- to me.” 
wi 


ble and accomplished wife. 


The two families were i ; and as Mrs. Granville 


the education of her children with the aid of |) 


masters, she was delighted to let the pretty little motherless 
Ellen Faulkner have the same opportunity of improvement as 
her own children, so that, to casual observers, they all appear- 
ed as one family, and the happiest and most united that could 


possibly be imagined: Ellen literally living with them, which | 
was very natural, it being so much more cheerful than her || you both wished it; for I begin to think that 


“ Would to God, my child, I could feel and act as you do; 
but Mr. Granville’s reverse of fortune blightea the dearest 


Charles one day being united till it became the only subject 
| en which I could dwell with delight. Poor Charles! I al 
ways loved him, even new, if it were to please the Almighty 
to restore him, and he would get into the Church, I do not 





is Not so 


own home, with no other companion than her father, who, al- || essential to happiness as I once did; but, unfortunately, we 
though most indulgent, was still more intent on her future || never find out anything likely to be really conducive to our || trust to God, and do not despair !” 


than her present happiness, improving his estate in 


earthly enjoyment until it is almost too late to benefit by the 


greatness 
every possible way, and boasting thatshe would one day be the | discovery, which, alas! is but too truly the case just now ; or 


richest heiress in the neighborhood. Ellen’s sweet, natural, || how op 


ition, was not in the slightest degree 
affected by the magnificence of her prospects : on the contra- 





portunely does the living offer for a purchaser, and 
who so able to buy it as myself, and who so truly deserving 
| of it as Charles Granville? but it is too late—he is dying— 


Ty, they seemed even to have a tendency to make her more | and you are both indifferent to each other.” 


kind-hearted and corsiderate towards all those who were not | 


80 fortunate ; and her only pleasure was expending all her 
money among the indigent and necessitous. Thus she 

a perfect idoi with every person who knew her. 
Things went on in @ state of uninterrupted and calm hap- 
piness several years, till Charles Granville was uid enough to 
to college, having chosen the church for a profession, and 
A girls emerging simultaneously into womanhood, when a 
cloud passed over the sunshine of their perity, in the 
fatal and unexpected discovery that Mr. Granville had been 
- speculating for a long time, and was all but ruined. It was 
a.dreadful to the family; but as they had never been in- 
selent in their , the sympathy was uni- 
versal for their sudden distress. Mrs. Granville set about 










| fever, and his family absorbed in the most agonizing grief, 
| when Ellen arrived. Doctor Thornton, who had been in at- 
| tendance all night, was taking a cup of coffee in the little 
| back parior previous to giving the opinion so fearfully antici- 
pated by his sorrowing family, and yet, which he felt it im- 
perative to pronounce. 

The moment the physician is called upon to give a candid 
but unfavorable opinion is a moment of extreme mental suf- 
fering to him, however he may professionally be enabled to 
disguise it. ‘The earnest, anxious eyes fixed on his face, the 
tremulous grasp of the hand, the voice faltering between hope 
and despair, s!i tend to unman his resolution, and he feels 
that he is considered by every member of the family as if he 
sentenced the sufferer to death when he might have pro- 
= Some sented Such was the position of the kind-heart- 
ed Doctor when Ellen burriedly entered the room, 
where he was seated in thoughful meditation. 

“'Lhey have sent me,”’ and her voice faltered with s 


; 
E 
| 
§ 
E 
3 


into a passion of tears; “I feel it will kill 
me. Would to God it may! If he dies, they will all havé 
something to love still; but I—~oh! I shall be most forlorn. 

























| 
hopes I had. I used to piczure the possibility of you and || 


| his present debili 
know thai I should even now object to the match—that is, if 





|| versation to any branch of his 








Oh, Doctor Thornton—dear, kind Doctor Thornton—Charles 
Granville was all the world to me.” 

“ How do ~ mean !—you surely do not love him ?” 

“ Since he is dying, alas! I am not ashamed to confess, 
that since I first knew what it was to love anything in this 
world, I have luved only him. Oh! I pray and weep for his 
recovery, until heaven is weary of my sorrow.” 

*“* You never told him of your affection.” 

“He never asked me, and let me entreat that you never 
mention what onl me in the inadvertency of exces- 
sive grief. I should not like Charles, dying as he is, to have 
{nag at ill or meanly of me. Oh! I could not 

ure it—indeed, I could not—it would kill me quite.” 

“Oh, my dear child,” said the doctor, affectionately taking 
her hand, *‘ if this bad but been known sooner, what misery 
might have been spared to all parties! My dear, sweet Miss 
Faulkner, poor Charles is actually dying of what he considers 
a hopeless attachment. He told me so only last night in the 
strictest confidence, enjoining me to reveal it to you after he 
was no more, as the idea of your pity and regret was consol- 
atory to his poor heart.” 

“Oh, Doctor Thornton, save him—save him if possible ! 
Sarely it cannot be too late—he is so young, he must recover. 
Oh, why did he not tell me he loved! He might have known 
from every action of mine to him and bis family, how truly, 
how deeply I loved and venerated them. Would i had guess- 
ed his secret! But, how could I, alas! so cold, so reserved 
in his manner to me, so different te what he was when we 
were all happy children together! how have I deplored the 
change! I thought I had almost become an object of aver- 
sion to him.” 

**Shame sealed his tongue—the dread of being thought 
mercenary. How could he indeed aspire to the hand of the 
wealthy Miss Faulkner 1—the richest heiress in the neighbor- 
hood—the lovely, thecourted—the poor, thedependent Charies 
Granville. Who would have given bim credit for the purity, the 
disinterestedness of that love, which was the first and will be 


| the last wish of his heart, which bas ‘ grown with his growth, 


and strengthened with his strength,’ which bas wasted his 
youth, and conducted him to an untimely grave! Had your 
father been equally unfortunate in hisaffairs, or had you never 
been born to more wealth than the lavish hand of naturv 
bestowed upon you, then, indeed, he would proudly have of- 
fered, in exchange for the loss of fortune, a gift that money 
cannot purchase—the affection of a warm, hunorable, and 
sincere heart, and toiled with unabated delight for the sup- 
port and comfort of his idolized wife. These are his senti- 
ments, these are the feelings of a man, an ornament to the 
world, an example of everything that is noble and exalted, 
and yet one whom (were it to please the Almighty to restore 
| to our a vur own father would scorn because be is 
| poor, ause his hopes, his expectations were blasted, 
| through the folly, the imprudence of others. And thus it is 
in life, that the innocent suffers for the faults and vices of the 
guilty and cold-hearted.”’ 

“‘ You wrong my father—indeed you do. He loves Charles— 
| he wishes for bis r he pants to call him son.” 
| “If that is really the case, I trust the Almighty will second 
my humble efforts to restore him, but I need not say that any 
sudden emotion of joy or sorrow may prove fatal to him in 





state ; we must administer the smallest 
quantity of hope at first, my dear child, only allewing iim to 


| learn the whole truth when he is not likely to be overwhelm- 


Do not reveal our con- 


ed by such a flood of unexpecterl joy. 
ily, and, more than all, 


It was Eller’s turn to sit up with the invalid that night. 


| The old nurse lind long fallen into a comfortable sleep, in the 


| easy chair, Mrs. Granville and her daughters had been prevail- 

ed upon by her to retire, and endeavor to rest, with a strict 
| premise that should anything happen she would awake them 
jallinstantly. Charles, teo, dropped off into a quiet slum- 





Charies had had a very bad night, was in a high state of | ber; he did not know who was to sit by him, as Ellen bad 


carefully concealed herself behind the bed-curtains. Then, 
when all was still, in the deep midnight. she knelt down by 
that bed on which was stretched her dying lover, and prayed 
long and fervently for his recovery. In the intensity of her 
emotion she unconsciously exclaimed—“‘ O my God! restore 
him—in mercy restore him—or take me too!"’ 

He beard those precious words; they fell like manna in the 
wilderness of his despairing mind! Fewer words than even 
those, if fraught with so much love and hope, have been able 
to snatch the victim from the grasp of death. They saved 
Charles Granville from the grave! He placed his thin, trem- 
bling hand softly on the head of the still prostrate and sobbing 
girl, exclaiming in a voice of tenderness, “ Ellen! dear- 

I 


make us happy when they come from the heart!” 
“Ob Charies!—my own Charles!—now you know all! 


trong || Oh, I am so rejoiced !—you must, you will get better now!” 


“I am better, dearest Ellen—I feel almost well. Oh El- 
len! you have saved my life, how shall [ ever repay you? 
Would that my dear mother knew it!—I cannot rest till she 
knows how ha Iam. Go, dear Ellen, and bring our 
mother be cannot be asleep—it is im ble !—no 
mother could sleep when she thought her ly son was dy- 
ing?’ 
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The word “our mother!” thrilled tothe very soul of Elien 
Faulkner, as she stepped softly out of the room to summon 
Mrs. Granville. 

It was as Charlies predicted ; she was not » she was 
not even undressed, nor was the bed at op er she 
was walking hastily up and down the chamber, her eyes red 
and swollen with heavy weeping. All Charles's letters lay 
open on a table, blistered with recent tears, which showed the 
sorrowfulness of her late mt. Atsight of Ellen she 
thought he mast be worse, and was hurrying off in extreme 
agitation, 

** My dear Mrs. Granville, do not alarm yourself{—Charles 
is much better, indeed he is: he wants to see you; he has 
something particular to tell you, which he thinks will give 
you pleasure.” 

Here Ellen's voice faltered, and her cheeks became suf- 
fused with the dee 
much absorbed in 
ary emotion. 

“ My dear Ellen, it is very kiud of you to endeavor tocon- 
ceal the truth, but you canrot deceive me; a mother’s heart 
is — and mine alas! only too plainly tells me my boy 
is dying!” 

‘Mamma! dearest mamma!—for such I used to call you, 
and such you have ever been to your grateful Elien—come 


t own distress to notice her extraordin- 


from him to his mother, 

when Ellen found herself in ber arms, and felt her gushing 
tears warm upon her cheek. ‘* Ellen—my darling E'.en!— 
my own, sweet, precious child! blessinge—biessings on you 
forever'—Ob that you could see the gratitude of a mother's 
t t!"’ 

A few days afier this affecting scene, Charles was so much | 
recovered that Ductor Thornton (who took the liveliest in- 
terest in his welfare and that of Ellen's) allowed Mr. Faulk- 
ner to pay his long-promised visit. The old man, with tears 
of unaffected joy, confizmed the hepe his daughter had raised, 
and that summer Cheries was so entirely recovered as to be- 
= the mp ap of Ellea and the 
with one ot the sweetest parsonages in the world. 

Indeed, it is a matier of perfect i 
to a casual observer, to see how rapidly a recovery takes 





i 


place, even from the brink of the grave, when the corroding | 


cause of sorrow is removed from the miad. Such was 
Charles's case; he was dyi 


train of pleasing fancies succeeded them, his body sympa- 
thised in the agreeable change, and from that instant he gra- 
dually grew beuer, simply because be felt he had something 
worth living for. 

Mr. Graaville's affairs became considerably improved about 
this time, he having been taken into full with his 
brother, with an equal share of the business; profiting 
by hie sad experience, he became a rich and prudent man, 
purchased their furmer dear old house, and lived to the close | 
of his days in peace and imess, in the bosom of his fami- 
ly, enjoying to the last the triendship of Mr. Faulkner. 








The late Stephen Price, Esqg.—The following well writ- 
ten ebituary notice appears in the last number of ‘The 


Spiris of the Times.’ The example of high mercantile honor | 
a | wish that the following remarks from Stewart’s Stable Econ- | 
omy might put anend to this abeurd and cruel custom. What) 


ed for hooking the master’s son with a pair of ox-horns w 
thus maimed, is equally trueof many parts of this country. A} 


ment of the Park Theatre, has our hearty concurrence. Few 
such have lived for so many years in the public eye of this 
commenity, maintaining the character for private worth, 
which justly belongs to Mr. Edmund Simpson—a character 


whose personal respectability is always more or less reflected | 


upon the establishment over which be now presides. 

The death of fo individual connected with the stage could 
bave awakened a deeper or more general interest, either in 
this country or in England. For a great number of years 
Mr. Price had been the principal manager of the Park The- 
atre in this city, and the eminent rank which this house 
has ever maintained in American theatricals, is to be attrib- 
ated not more to its position as the principal theatre of the 
coramercial metropolis of America, than to the 
dignified 
cennection English theatricals, grew out of his 
from the 
till hie death. For a greet portion of that time he had re- 
sided in London, whence 


continued in the practice of his first profession, even after he 
was concerned in the direction of the Park theatre. A taste 
for theatrical society he evinced early in his life, and it grew 






























blushes; but Mrs. Granville was too || d 


of the living, | 


of despair. The moment | 
took possession Ee poy Ap epee ied 


pe nhs ee phew His closest |j be 


and 
meat of Drury Lane theatre, and it continued to be intimate | 
of his celinquishment of that establishment | 


opulence, he was bred to the bar of this city, and || There 
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with him, till he entered y and, at last, exclus 
pee Sa sens atheatre. For such a caree 
was eminently fitted by various qualities of mind, and if, 
| the fluctuations of the times, he was occasionally “> 
forecast, his energy, and his vigorous perseverance 
honesty, inevitably brought him all difficulties trium- 
| phantly. Hie inflexible steadiness purpose, and his hon- 
esty, were the great elements of his success. His word was 
ever his bond, and every member of the profession relied, 
with honorable confidence, by a long experience, 
upon his fulfilment of every obligation. When the unfortu- 
nate issue of his management ef Drury Lane had made him 

a bankrupt, he was discharged under the insolvent laws of 
| England; but, returning immediately home, he, with his ac- 
customed resolution, retrieved his broken fortunes, and the 
first application of the returns of his industry was the full 
ischarge—principal and interest—of those identical obliga- 
tions from which legal enactment had already entirely ab- 
solved him. 

Conduct like his is even yet so rare that it merits distinct 
repeated mention; but it was not upon a single act of 
spirited conduct of this nature, but upon a long career 
truth and integrity under difficult circumstances, that 
rested the fair fame of Mr. Price in the theatrical profession. 
His prudence, in business, was not less than Lis uprightness 
and his energy; these had already before his demise, insured 
the complete extrication of the Park theatre from the em- 
barrassments with which it has been surrounded since the 
opening of the season of 1838. These emburrassments are 
to be attributed to a variety of causes of various weight, and 
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chiefly beyond the control of Mr. Price. The fluctuations of 

which have marked the last five or six years of our| 
i » were intimately connected with the concerns of thal 
Park theatre, and the last return of Mr. Price to America 
was intended to restore the old house to ‘ts former easy and 
commanding position. That the objects of this visit would 
have been ly attained, bad he been spared, cannot be 
doudted by those who are acquainted with the plan of his 
@peration, the means with which it was to be carried out, 
observed the multiplying omens of success. 
i im the hands of a time honored comman- 


| 


success crown every effort! 

But it wes not as connected with the stage that the char- 
acter of Mr. Price was most strongly marked. He carried | 
into his chosen society all the stern features which distin-| 
guished him in his business, save that they were softened by | 
his nature, and relieved by wit, by love of 





tleness, generosity, pride, and courage, were 
moniously mingled in him. With a nice sense of honor, 
great sensibility, he was cool andcalm, but most inveterate. | 
The prominent traits of his nature are happily named by the | 
editor of the ‘ New-York American,’ than whom no ane could | 
better appreciate him.—‘‘ He was a man of great energy) 





and an honest man.” | 
Docxtxe Horses.—For the sake of humanity one could | 


docked horse upon our Western Prairies becomes almost) 
valueless from the annoyance of flies and other insects. He 
loses his appetite and consequently his strength and his spirit, | 
and not unfrequently wastes away and dies in a single season. | 

“In this country the horse's tail is regarded as a useless 
or troublesome appendage. It was given to ward off the at- | 
tacks of blood-sucking flies. But men choose to remove it 
without being able to give the horse any other protection from 
the insects against which it was intended to operate. They 
say that the long tail conceals the horse’s quarters, diminishes 
his apparent hight, heats him at hard work, und soils his 
rider. It is also supposed that amputation of the tail ren- 


mulgated so extensively from one to another, that it seems to 
i decided that all horses must be docked. These, 
it would be observed, are very strong objections to a long tail. 
{¢ is a terrible thing to hide the quarters, and to make the 
horse look lower by an inch than he really is! Evils of such 
@ nature are aot to be suffered! The tail may be useful in 
| sorne respects, and in good old times it was permitted to 
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of 
pleasure, and by great’ playfulness of manner. There was) 
more of a kind of chivairy im his manner and in his nature) 
than is often encountered. Lofty courtesy and winning | 
and 





and decision of charactér, a good friend, a formidable enemy, | 















— en ree 
the greyhound or the kangaroo, assists him in turning, in the 
same way that the helm guides aship. Whether this be true 
or not, there can be no doubt about the utility of the tail in 
keeping off flies, which to some horses give extreme torment. 
I have heard or read of a troop of cavairy employed, I think, 
in some part of India, that was quite useless in consequence 
of the annoyance the docked horses received from a large 
species of fly. In this country, for two months of the * 
thin-skinned horses suffer excessively, and many ecstbonts 
happen from their —— or their fears. At grass they 
are in constant fever. It is surely worth while inquiring, 
whether ali that is gained in docking balances the loss. In 
comparing the two, it ought tobe remembered, that lock-jaw 
and are not rare results of the operation.” 

The only argument in favor of keeping up the barbarous 
custom of ‘docking’ arises from the inconvenience of e long 
tail in driving. But, the inconvenience of its interfering 
with the reins might be obviated by having a high dash 
board to the vehicle driven, or making a light and ornamental 
frame-work of iron over which the lines should pass. 





THE SPANISH STUDENT. 

On the fourth day of our journey we dined at Manzanares, 
in an old sumbre-looking inn, which, I think, some centuries 
back must have been the dwelling of a grandee. A wide gate- 
way admitted us into the inn yard, which was a paved court, 
in the centre of the edifice, surrounded by a colonnade. and 
oj to the sky above. Beneath this colonnade we were 
shaved by the village barber, a supple, smooth-faced Figaro, 
with a brazen laver and a gray montera cap. There, too, we 
dined in the open air, with bread as white as snow, and the 
rich, red wine of Valdepefias ; and there, in the listlessness of 
after dinner, smoked the sleep-inviting cigar, while in the 
court-yerd before us the muleteers danced a fandange with 
the maids of the inn, to the loud music which three blind mv- 
sicians drew from a violin, a guitar, and a clarionet. When 
this scene was over, and the blind men had groped their way 
out of the yard, I fell into a delicious slumber, from which I 
was soon awakened by music of another kind. It was a clear 


— voice, singing a national song to the sound of a cuitar. 


opened my eyes, and near me stood a tall, graceful figure, 
leaning against one of the pillars of the colonnade, in the atti- 
tude of a serenader. His dress was that of a Spanish stu- 
dent. He wore a black gown and cassock, a pair of shoes 
made of an ex-pair of boots, and a hat in the shape of a half 
moon, with the handle of a wooden s sticking out on one 
side like a cockade. When he had finished his song, we in- 
vited him to the remnant of a Vich sausage, a bottle of Val- 
depefias, bread at his own discretion, and a pure Havana 
cigar. The stranger made a leg, and accepted these signs of 
good company with the easy air of a man who is accustomed 
to earn his livelihood by hook or by crook; and as the wine 
was of that stark and generous kind which readily ‘ascends 


|] into the brain,’ our gentleman with the half-moon hat grew 


garrulous and full of anecdote, and soon told us his own story, 
beginning with his birth and parentage, like the people in Gil 
Blas. 

“I am the son of a barber,” quoth he ; “and first saw the 
light some twenty years ago, in te at city of Madrid. At 
a very early age, I was taught to something for myself, 
and began my career of gain by carrying a slow-match in the 
Prado, for the gentlemen to light their cigers with, and catch- 
ing the wax that dropped from the friars’ tapers at funerals 
and other religious processions. 

“ At schoel I was noisy and unruly ; and was finally —. 


Thad tied to my head, in order to personate the bull ina 
mock bull-fight. Soon after this my father died, and I went 
to live with my maternal uncle, a curate in Fuencarral. He 
was a man of learning, and resolved that I should be like him, 
He set his heart upon making a physician of me; and to this 
end taught me Latin and Greek. 

“ In due time I was sent to the university of Alcal&. Here 
a new world opened before me. What novelt i 
—what excitement! But. alas! three months were hardly 
gone, when news came that my worthy uncle had passed to e 
better world. I was now left to shift for myself. I was pen- 
aiinas, aa Bead co E cul, nes as 2 — s Sane 2 
sopista, a soup-eater—a knight o wooden spoon. I see 
a not understand me. In other words, then, I became 
one of that respectable body of charity scholars who go armed 
with their wooden to eat the allowance of eleemosy- 


in other ee Fe vais, and weslhieed & other 
"s expense. This course of life has been demoralizing, 

t it has quickened my wits to a wonderful degree. 

“Did you ever read the life of the Gran pervade A og 
vedo? ie the Gs bard pen, tre Ss teat life in 
a ish university. was true in his day is true in 
ours. 0, Alcalé! Alcalé ! if your walls had tongues as 
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nival—alternate want and extravagance! Care given to the 
winds—no thought beyond the passing hour; yesterday for- 
gotten—to-morrow, a word in an unknown nga . 

“ Did you ever hear of raising the dead? Not literally— 
but such as the student raised, when he dug for the licentiate 
Pedro Garcias, at the fountain between Pefiafiel and Sala- 
manca—money. No? Well, it is done after this wise.— 
Gambling, you know, is our great national vice; and then 

are so dishonest! Now, our game is to cheat the 


. We go at night to some noted ing-house—five 
or six of a page We stand eal tes table, watch 
those that are at play, and occasionally put in a trifle ourselves 
to avoid suspicion. At length the favorable moment arrives. 
Some eager player ventures a | stake. I stand behind his 
chair. He wins. As quick as tI stretch my arm over 
his shoulder and seize glittering prize, saying very coolly, 
‘I have won at last.’ My gentleman turns round in a passion, 
and I meet his indignant glance with a look of surprise. He 
storms, and I expostulate; he menaces, I heed his menaces 
no more than the burzing of a fly that has burnt his wings in 
my lamp. He calls the whole table to witness; but the whole 
table is busy, each with his own gain or loss, and there stand 
my comrades, all loudly asserting that the stmke was mine.— 
What can he do! there was a mistake; he swallows the af- 
front as best he may, and we bear away the booty. This we 
call raising the dead. You say it is disgraceful—dish _ 
Our maxim is, that all is fair among s . Bailar al son 
que sc toc to any tune that is Beside, as I 
said before, poverty is izing. One loses the nice dis- 
tinctions of right end wrong, of meum and umn. 

“Thus merrily pass the hours of term-time. When the 
summer vacations come round, I sling my guitar over my 
shoulder, and with a light beart and a lighter pocket, scour 
the country like a strolling piper or a mendicant friar. Like 
the industrious ant, in summer I provide for winter; for in 
vacation we have time for reflection, and make the great dis- 
covery, that there is a ion of time called the future. I 
pick up a trifie here a trifle there, in all the towns and vil- 
lages through which I pass, and before the end of my tour I 
find myself quite rich—for the son of a barber. This we call 
the vide tunantesca—a rag-tag-and-bob-tail sort of life. And 
— as honest as that of a begging Franciscan. 

not 

“‘ And now, gentlemen, having dined at your expense, with 
your leave I wiil put this loaf of bread and the remains of this 

lent Vich age into my pocket, and thanking you for 
your kind hospitality, bid yous good afternoon. God be with 
you, gentlemen !” 











- POPPING THE QUESTION. 
This important science in the economy of matrimony, is 





sensibly and philosophically handled by an old Bachelor in || 


Frazer's Magazine. 
“ Though it is impossible to say any thing very much to the 
about refusals generaily, a little tact and 
will all tell you whether the girl who refused you would have 
been worth having, had she accepted. I am speaking of ver- 
bal communications only; as nobody ever writes who can 
o-. It is usual, in all cases of refusal, fer the lady to say 
she is deeply grateful for the honor you have done her; 
but, feeling only friendship for you. she regrets that she can- 
not accept your proposal, &c. &c. I have heard the words 
so often, that I know them by heart. The words, however 
varied, siguify little; it is the tone and manner in which they 
are bs yore yo that must guide you in forming your estimate 
of the cruelone. If they are pronounced with evident marks 
of sorrow, instead of triumph, showing unfeigned regret for 
having caused pain which she could not alleviatc—if herveice 
is soft, broken, and tremulous—her eye dimmed with a half- 
formed tear, which it requires even an effort to subdue—then, 
I say, you may share in her sorrow, for you have probably lost 
@ prize worth gaming; but though: you grieve you may also 
hope, if you are a man of any pretension, for there is evidently 
good feeling tu build upon. Do not, therefore, fly 2ut and make 
an idiot of yourself, on receiving your refusal; submit with a 
good grace; solicit a continuance of friendship, te support 
= under the heart-crushing affliction you have sustained. 
ake her hand at parting; kiss it frequently, but quictly ; no 
outre conduct of any kind—jesta little at the expense of your 
own failure, without, however, attempting to deprive her of 
the honor of the victory. Rise in her estimation by the man 
ner in which you receive sentence ; let her sorrow be 
mingled with admiration, and there is no knowiag how svon 
thiags will change. These instructions, you will perceive, are 
hot intended for every one, as they require skill, tact, quick- 
ness, and feeling, in order to be i and acted ’ 
If you want these qualities, just make love purse in hand ; it 
is a safe mode of ing, and will answer i with 
all reuks, from Almack’s to the There is only one 
class with whom it will not answer, and that is the very class 
worth having. 
“Tf, on the other hand, the refuses you in a ready-made 
aod kept waiting for you, then make your bow, and thank your 
stars for your lucky escape. dif she admonishes 


incon- 
siderate conduct, bids you calm Your excited feelings, and 
port affliction—if she fact, and is condescondingly 
polite—then cut « caper 


, atid comie down in the atti- 
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tude of John of B "s flying Mercury, for you have ample 
cause to rejoice. ‘If the lady snaps at you, as much as to say, 
* You are an a fellow’—which may be sometimes true, 
though it should not exactly be told—then reply with a few 
stanza’s of Miss Landon’s song: 

‘There is in southern climes a breeze, 

That sweeps with changeless course the seas; 

Fixed to one point—oh, faithful gale! 

Thou art not for my wandering sail.’ 

If she bursts out into a loud fit of laughter, as I ence knew 
a lady do, then join her by all means; for you may be sure 
that she is an ill-bred hoyden ar a downright idieot. B 
unable to speak, grief at having caused you pain makes her 
burst into tears—as a littke Swedish girl once did when such 
& proposal was made to her—then join her if you like, for the 
chances are that you have lost one worth weeping for.” 


& 
5 





ARNOLD’S ESCAPE. 
Mr. Ebenezer Chase was a private in the New-Hampshire 
militia, which relieved the Pennsylvania line at West Point in 
1780, when those being veteran, were else 





————————————————_ 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. 
BY DR. C. C. COX. 

Fling out our flag from the gallant mast, 
Let the shout of the crew be beard, 

While the barque that we ride is flying fast, 
O’er the sea, like a mountain bird! 

Let it rest on the breast of the glorious sun, 
When the sky calm at noon— 

And on let it float, when the day is done, 
In the sheen of the silvery moon ! 

For ic breathes a charm in that tender light 
Through the skyward sailor's eye— 

While be looks on Peace as she nestles bright 
"Mid the stars and stripes on high— 

It opie to the heart of his mountain home, 

here in quiet it long shall wave, 

And knows that his sons are free if they roam— 
If dead, in a freeman’s grave! 

Let it etray through the night on that lofty spire, 
And talk with the midnight star— 

For the heavens will glow with a warmer fire, 
To gaze on ite face afar— 





troops, 
where. - Mr. Chase, with several others, being off duty, was 
on the shore of the Hudson when Arnold deserted. When | 


, sr Robinson's farm, very fast, as was his custom— 
rew the reins to his attendant, and ordered the barge to be 
manned. He then directed his course toward the Point; but | 
en reaching the middle of the river, the boat was observed to | 
take a course down stream, and move very swiftly through the | 
water. 

The explanation was afterward made by the boatmen. He_ 
hoisted a flag of truce and told them to pull for the Vulture 
sloop-of-war, which lay below, saying that he had some business | 





They will bail its lights as kindred all, 
Long sent from the parent sky, 
To laugh in scorn o'er the Tyrant’s fall, 
And beam where the Tyrants die. 
Let it float til) the last great day of time, 
And proud, o’er a falling world, 
Far up in its own congenial clime, 
Triumphant hang unfurled— 
And when this fair earth shal] no more be given 
For the bome of its stars so bright, 
May they turn in love to their native heaven ; 
And dwell in eternal light! 
sestoe “a 
From the New-York Christian Messenger. 
Reaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION... BO. x. 





with her captain, and promised, if they would row him down | 


of her guns, Arnold opened his plan, saying, “I have served 


sergeants in the British service. One of the men replied 
said the General, * you are prisoners. 


' 





|| refuse the promised 


observation | 


: 


| eight horses. 


| the Briti 


prisoners of war. One of them, who had been their spokes- 


to their utmost strength to get the boat along, new to) 

reward, and make them prisoners to boot.” 
The English ca: i 
ward, observed—* Gen. Arnold, I command this ship, and | 
while I walk this quarter-deck no such transaction shail take | 
place. I know the meaning of my words, sir, and will meet || 
their comment.” Then addressing the men, he continued— i 
“ My good fellows, I respect your ptinciples and fidelity to | 
your country, although you are enemies to your King. You! 
shall have the liberty to go or stay, as you please. Here,”’| 
taking them from his purse, ‘are your guineas; steward, put | 
up four gallons of rum for these men.” The boatmen thanked | 
the gallant and generous sailor, and returned in safety to head- 
quarters to report their proceedings to Gen. Washington, who 
had just arrived in camp. Arnold, chagrined and enraged, | 
retired without uttering a word, to the cabin of the sloop-of- | 
war. | 
This statement was made by Mr. Chase, about a fortnight | 
befure his death, in 1231. He also stated that he saw Major | 
Andre going to execution, riding in the centre of a troop of 


Arnold, before his escape, hed received information that 
‘John Anderson,’ the name with which he bad filled Andre’s 
pass,wastaken. The information was sent him by the unfor- | 
tunate person himself. This determined bis purpose for sud- | 
den flight. He was afterwards distinguis for the invete- 
racy with which he carried on his predatory warfare against 
the property of his fellow-ccuntrymen. After the war he went | 
to England, where, although he received the countenance of | 
government, his 


intentions in his unsuccess- | 
ful plot against the liberty 


country were ised by the | 


to her as soon as possible, to give them a guinea and a gallon || (Translated from the German of Heaven, by Mre.C. M. Sawren) 
of rum each. On nearing the Vulture, and being within range | 
| 


THE STRIFE OF THE HOLY MOUNTAIN. 
When God descended Mount Sinai to give his law, 


” o | 
| the ungrateful scoundrels long enough,” and declared if they ! the spirits of the mountains in the Land of Promise came be- 
_ would go with him they should have double pay, and be made || fore Him. “* Wherefore despisest thou us, thine own elect, 


, that | and choosest a stranger-mountain—a barren rock in a heathen 
“he did vot understand fighting on both sides.” “Then,"’|' desert, to be the resting-place of thy feet 1” 


“ Who are ye,” said Jehovah, “ that ye would dare to be- 


When they came alongside the sloop-of-war, Arnold a | come the footstool of my Majesty? Look around. My 
cended the deck, and was received by the marines with pre- | steps were there upon y 


sented arms. He then ordered his men to come on board as | shattered hills of ancient time; where is now the crown of 


. Mu ‘ || their summits?” 
man just before, said “It was a shabby trick, as they had | 
toiled 


sunken mountains, upon the 


“ But upon you,” continued the All-Gracious, “‘ upon you 


i will I, in milder revelations, make known my greatness.— 
“a 


Thou, smiling Tabor, shalt behold the countenance of my 


ptain heard their murmury, and stepping for- | Son, and in him shelt hear my gentler voice. Mountain of 


God, thou, fruitful Carmel, upon thee, in future times, shall 
my second servant, Elias, dwell, and, with fire from heaven, 
make known my name to the sons of men. Thou, Lebanon, 
shalt build up my sanctuary, and thou, modest, silent Zion, 
upon thee, the smallest of the mountains, that sanctwary shall 
hereafter rest, the eternal habitation of my rome. The moun- 
tain that is then the dwelling of Jehovah shall be higher 
_ all the mountains of the earth, lifting itself over every 
_” 

Joyfully the spirits of the mountains retired from Jehovah 
They envied Sinai no more, and humble Zion, the smallest 
among them all, became in future time the greatest of the 


THE SURFETISHIP OF THE HUMAN RACE, 

The guilt of the parents is by God punished through their 
children. The sins of the father are often atoned for by the 
son and the son's son, 

When God gave bis law upon Sinai, he said, “ Bring for 
ward your securities, that ye may keep it.” 

They named to Him their righteous fathers; but Jehovah 
received not the security. “ They are themselves guilty as 
well as you; give me your children and grandchildren as 
pledges.” 

The souls of the unborn were collected about the moun- 
tain, the sucklings upun the breast, the children upon the 
mother’s lap, raised their voices, and assumed the surety.— 
Thea spake the Eternal, “‘ J will visit the iniquity of the 


British officers. The unfeeling wretch cailed _— the wid-4/ather upon the children to the third and fourth genera- 





owed mother and sister of his unfortunate victim (Andre).—| 
The servant announced to them the name of Gen. Arnold; | 
and they immediately returned a message that they did not| 
desire to see him. 





Antiquity oy THe Pyramips.—M. Caviglia gave me ar 
account, when I was in Cairo, of a singular discovery he bad | 
made in the vicinity of the Pyramids, of a number of apart- 
ments and passages communicating with each other, 


tion, but Iwill bless even to the thousandth generution.” 

Moses bowed in adoration, and when Gud passed before 
him, a voice proclaimed, ‘ The Lord, the Lord God, gracious 
aud merciful, who forgivest iniquity, trangression and sin, 


_and if thou puniehest the sins of the father to the third and 


fourth generation, so dost thou aleo bless to the thousandth.” 

A celebrated engineer being examined at a trial wheret oth 
the Judge and Counsel tried in vain to browbeat him, made 
use in his evidence of the expression, “ she creative of 
a mechanic;" on which the Judge rather tartly ed bim 
what he meant “by the creative power of a mechanic!” 


ing composed chiefly of sand be four thousand ||“ Why, my lord,” said the engineer, “| mean that 
spine old, the catiglty of choco othess snnst be four sienna which 


power 
enables & men to convert e goat's tail into « Judge's 


Prince Puckicr Muskes. " wig..’ 
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From the Metrepolitan. 
A BIRTH-DAY FANTASY. 


BY MAJOR CALDER CAMPBELL. 


ANOTHER year, and Time, pale hermit! telleth 
Another bead from his rosary; 

And from my being’s tree 
Another leaf d withered! Age, that quelleth 
The fever of the blood, comes on apace, 

But stops not passion's race. 
The world hath been my school—my teacher, sorrow— 
Yet sad experience hath not taught me grace 

To walk with lowly pace, 
Beneath the whirlwind of each blighting morrow— 
Nor hath the perfidy of human kind 

Congealed the fervid mind. 


Yet have I seen, in my long hour of travail, 
Things pure and bright become impure and dark ; 
Reason's impeded spark, 
And sweet Romance’s bestrewed with gravel ;— 
While, where Phil once trod, was seen 
The sceptic’s sullen mien. 


Pride, stumbling in his mental mist, bath met me, 
Yet blew the buxom air on both, nor spared 
The sweets, so justly shared, 
For him alone; and the clear sun beset me 
With its embracing warmth, though he steod by, 
The ape of dignity! 
Love glided o'er the rosy path to meet me, 
Mask’d in mortality’s serenest guise ; 


Bat [ beheld the ( me, 
And fled! while Friendships hand, creased fort te 
Applied its bland medicaments—to soothe 

The mania of my youth! 


Man, like the querulous brook that murmurs ever 
At every puny obstacle it meets, - 
Chokes o'er unhallowed sweets 
Whose savory esseace gains his palate never— 
And stumbles o'er the very rose-leaf, strown 
His quietest path upon! 
He makes a misery where he doth not find it, 
Whilst Jealousy—the jaundice of the heart— 
Yellows with sickly art 
The tone of thought, which chains the noblest-minded 
A serf to Selfishness—and doubt creep in, 
Till Love itself seems sin ! 


The day beholds him build a baseless vision— 
The night beholds squab nightmare mar his rest— 
Ambition—in bis breast 
That urged each gallant impulse—blear Derision 
Hath turned to Envy, which doth ever hate 
What it should imitate. 


And harsh oppression from his human brothers— 
(Proud of the nettle’s privilege—to sting )— 
Makes him a venomed thiag, 
Wishful to wreak his many wrongs on others; 
And he becomes a creature of the world, 
In selfish cares upcuried. 


What hath it made of me, this life of trouble? 
I am a man—nor from man’s pains exempt, 
Nor from such sins as tempt 
To the false joys, which do these pains redouble ; 
And Time hath swept away the green delights 
Of peaceful days and nights! 
H I have had, like those that most have cherished, 
wishes that, even from their very birth, 
Too strongly clung to earth; 
And earthly was their fate, for soon they perished— 
And—lone Alnaschar of a werld of thought— 
My burthen turned to naught! 
My race is not yet run, and fears prophetic 
Brings clouds to dim the clearness of its course; 
And Passion’s fruit, Remorse, 
Turns cheerful ease to abstinence ascetio— 
Hov'ring about me like a bird of prey, 
To scare me night and day. 


Why was I born for this? Why dogged by Sorrow, 
Aad Ga, and thane, op from my very south t 

To teach this wholesome truth, 
That here we should not build for a To-morrow 
The fabric of our hopes, 

Until theyreach the 


gE: 





Srranor Seat.—A more striking conjunction 
tion and barbarism 


by 
mander not to do so, as it contained the head of the Governor 
of the Dardanelles, on its way to be fixed up before the gates 
of the seraglio'! 


— ee 

A SHAKSPEARIAN RESEARCH. personally engaged in it. In the year 1609, a noble erma- 
BY WASHINGTON IRVING. ment of ine ships and five hundred men sailed for the relief 
er da cede ule ee of the colony. It was commanded by Sir George Somers, as 
oct chlah : Sertitocie. Cine Gs Gur au to edmiral, o gallant and generous gentleman, above sixty years _ 

dwell in} Who did not hate the name, when hee was on land, and || ®K¢, and possessed of an ample fortune, yet still bent upon 
beho' \ hardy enterprise, and ambitious of signalizing himself in the 

in 8 . ulture, also sailed Sir 

a Hata Desert. ofthe Sarmaden, 68. Thomas Gates, lieutenant-general of the colony. Tbe voy 

_In the course of a voyage home from England, our ship || age was long and boisterous. On the twenty-fifth of July, 
had been straggling, for two or three weeks, with perverse || the admiral’s ship was separated from the rest, in a hurri- 
head-winds, and a stormy sea. It was in the month of May, ||cane. For several days she was driven about at the mercy 
yet the weather had at times a wintry sharpness, and it was of the elements, and so strained and racked, that her seams 
Li that we were in the neighborhood of floating || yawned and her hold was half filled with water. The 
is of ice, which at that season of the year drift out of || storm ided, but left her a mere founcering wreck. 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence, and sometime occasion the wreck || The crew stood in the hold to their waist in water, vainly 








of noble ships. endeavoring to bail her with kettles, buckets, and other ves- 

Wearied out by the continued opposition of the elements, || sels. The leaks rapidly gained on them, while their strength 
our captain at bore away to the South, in hopes of || was as rapidly declining. They lost all hope of keeping the 
catching the breath of the trade-winds, and making || ship afloat, until they should reach the American coast; and 
what is called the southern A few days wrought, || wearied, with fruitless toil, determined, in their despair, to 
as it were, » magical ‘ 


’ in every thing around us. || give up all farther attempt, shut down the hatches, and aban- 
We seemed to emerge into a different world. The late dark | don themselves to Providence. Some, who bad spirituous 
and angry sea, lashed up into roaring and swashing surges, | liquors, or ‘comfortable waters,’ as the old record quaintly 
became calm and sunny; the rude winds died away; aad terms them, brought them forth, and shared them. with their 
wafted us smoothly alongon aneven keel. The air softened || comrades, and they all drank a sad farewell to one another, 
into a bland and delightful temperature. Dolphins began to || as men who were soon to part company in this world. 

play about us; the nautilus came floating by, like a fairy ship, In this moment of extremity, + worthy admiral, who 
vit its mimic sail and rainbow tints; and flying-fish, from j Reve sleepless watch from the high stern of the vessel, gave 
time to time, made their short excursive flights, and occa- || the thrilling cry of ‘land!’ All rushed on deck, in a frenzy 
sionally fell upon the deck.—The cloaks and overcoats in || of joy, and nothing now was to be seen or heard on board, 
which we hed hitherto wrapped ourselves, and moved about | but the transports of men who felt as if rescued from the 
the vessel, were thrown aside; for a summer warmth hed | grave. It is true the land in sight would not, in ordinary 
succeeded to the late wintry chills. Sails were stretched as | circumstances, have inspired much self-gratulation. [t could 
awnings over the quarter-deck, to protect us from the mid- | be nothing else but the group of Islands called afte: their 
day sun. Under t we lounged away the day, in luxurious |! discoverer, one Juan ee te a Spaniard, but stigmatized 











indolence, musing, with half-shut eyes, upon the quiet ocean. 
The night was scarcely less beautiful than the day. The 
rising moon sent a quivering column of silver along the un- 
dulating surface of the deep, and, gradually climbing the 
heaven, lit up our towering top-sails and swelling main-sails, 


among the mariners of those days as ‘ the islands of devils!’ 
| “For the islands of the Bermudas,” says the old narrative of 
| this voyage, “’ as every man knoweth that hath heard or read 
| of them, were never inhabited by any christian or heathen 
| people, but were ever esteemed and reputed a most prodig- 








and spread a pale, mysterious light around. As our ship! ious and inchanted place, affording nothing but gusts, stormes 
made her whispering way through this dreamy world of wat-| and foul weather, which made every navigator and mariner 
| ers, every boisterous sound on board was charmed to silence; || to avoide them as Scylla and Charybdis, or as they would 
and the low whistle, or drowsy song, of a sailor from the |, shun the Divell himself.””* 

forecastle, or the tinkling of a guitar, and the soft warbling! Sir George Somers and his tempest-tossed comrades, how- 
of a female voice from the quarter deck, seemed to derive a| ever, hailed them with rapture, as if they had been a terres- 
witching melody from the scene and hour. I was reminded | trial paradise. Every sail was spread and every exertion 
of Oberon's exquisite description of music and moonlight on, made to urge the foundering ship to land. Before long she 














the ocean: | struck upun a rock. Fortunately, the late stormy winds had 
‘Thou rememberest || subsided, and there was no surf. A swelling wave lifted her 
i Since once I sat upon a promon || from off the rock, and bore her to another; and thus she was 


tory, 

And heard a mermaid on a dolphin’s back, 
Utering such a dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude sea grew civil at her song; 

And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 


| borne on from rock to rock, until she remained wedged be- 
|| tween two, as firmly as if set upon the stocks. The boats 
| were immediately lowered, and though the shore was above 
| a mile distant, the whole crew were landed in safety. 


To hear the sea-maids music.’ - 


" 


Every one had now his task assigned him. Some made 


Undeod, I was ia the very mend te ennjare up, oll the in. 

\\ agi beings with which poetry has peop’ ocean, 8 

I cust cents to fancy I heard the distant song of the mer- 

maid, or the mellow shell of the triton, and to picture to my- 

|| self oe ay > and Amphitrite with all their pageant sweeping 
along 


A day or two of such fanciful voyaging brought us in sight | 
of the Bermudas, which first looked like three summer clouds, | 
'| peering above the quiet ocean. All day we glided along in| 
|| sight of them, with just wind enough to fill our sails; and 
|| never did land appear more lovely. They were clad in em-_ 
erald verdure, beneath the serenest of skies; not an angry | 
wave broke upon its quiet shores, and small craft, riding ea 
\| the crystal waves, seemed as if hung in air. It was such a! 
\| scene that Fletcher pictured to himself, when he extolled the 
halcyon lot of the rman : 
Ah! would thou knewest how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains : 
No shrieking ow], no night-crow loigeth here, : 
Nor is our simple pleasure mixed with pains. 
Our sports begin with the beginning year: 
In calms, to pull the leaping fish to land, 
In roughs, sing and dance along the yellow sand. 





th || rich, were within every man’s reach ; and 


all haste to unload the ship, before she should go to pieces; 
| some constructed wigwams of palmetto leaves, and others 
| ranged the island in quest of wood and water. To their sur- 


|| prise and joy, they found it far different from the desolate 


| and frighttul place they had been taught, by seamen’s stories, 


dim horizon. ito expect. It was well wooded and fertile; there were 


birds of various kinds, and herds of swine roaming about, 
| the progeny of a number that hed swam ashore, in former 
| years, from a Spanish wreck. The island abounded with 
turtle, and great quantities of their eggs were to be found 
among the rocks. The bays and inlets were full of fish; so 
tame, that if any one stepped into the water they would 
| throng around him. Sir George Somers, in a little while, 
| caught enough with hook and line to furnish a meal to his 
whole ship's > Some of them were se large, that 
two were as much as a man could carry. Craw-fish, also, 
were taken in abundance. Waller, in his ‘Summer Islands,’ 
has given us a faithful picture of the climate: 

For the kind spring, (which but salutes us here, ) 

Inhabits these, courts them all the year : 

Ripe fruits and blossoms un the same trees live ; 

At once they promise, and at once they give : 

So sweet the air, so moderate the clime, 

None sickly lives, or dies before his time. 

Heaven sure has kept this spot of earth uncursed, 

To show how all things were created first. 


We may imagine the feelings of the shipwrecked mariners, 





on themselves cast by stormy seas upon so happy 
coast ; abundance was to be had without labor; w 
what in other climes constituted the costly luxuries of the 


life promised 
to be a mere holiday. Many of the common sailors, espe- 
cially, declared they desired no better lot than to paes the 
rest of their lives on this favored island. 

The commanders, however, were not so ready to console 











connected with the first settlement of Virginia. with Pe 

At the time when Shakspeare was in the fulness of his tal-|| (e™*hlen  ement of cumin, Sc Se comepanon 
pa mage pe a a ar ers d furnish aliment to his |) } onorable tion, ef the arrival of any chance 
eee colonization hin = nome 9 favorite ob- ship on these shunned - they —— 
ny yey the court of Queea were ° ‘A Plaine deseription of the Barmudas ' 





the long boat, making a deck of the ship’s hatches, and hav-/ 


ing manned her with eight picked men, despatched her under 
Scomtenhaf tn tida sas tasty mariner, named Raven, 


While waiting in anxious idleness for the arrival of the 
looked-for aid, dissensions arose between Sir George Somers 


and Sir Thomas Gates, cigs SS nS Pat th 
nce 


ousy of the lead which the 
sional station ef the admirel gave him in the present emer- 
gency. Each commander of course had his adherents: these 
dissensions ripened into a complete schism ; and this handful 
of shipwrecked men, thas thrown together on an uninhabited 
island, separated into two parties, and lived esunder in bitter 


they had no iron for bolts, and for want of pitch and tar, 
they payed the seams of their vessels with lime and turtie’s 
oi}, which soon dried, and became as hard as stone. 


On the tenth of May, 1610, they set sail, having been about } 


nine months on the island. They reached Virginia without 
provisions. The account they gave of the abundance that 
reigned in the Bermudas, and especially of the herds of swine 
that reamed the island, determined Lord Delaware, the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, to send thither for supplies. Sir George 
Sonam, otthty auned Guaamesaie ity, offered 
to undertake wher wes otll considered « daageous 


panion vessel was soon driven back to port, 
out he kept the sea; and, as usual, remained at his post on 
deck, in all weathers. His voyage was long and boisterous, 
and the fatigues and exposures which he 
toe much for a frame impaired by age, and by previous hard- 
ships. nee ae Ny Saye 
broken down. 


lief of the colony. 

With this dying charge, he gave up the ghost, leaving his 
nephew and crew overwhelmed with grief and consternation. 
Their first thought was to pay honor to his remains. 
ing the body, they took out the heart and entrails, and buried 
them, erecting a cross over the grave. They then embalmed 
ennmnatd and dying injunction, that they should returr. 
with relief tu Virginia. 

The little bark arrived safely at Whitechurck, in Dorset- 
shire, with its melancholy freight. 
ee ee ee eer ere 
soldier, and many vollies were 
Bermudas have since received the name of the Somer Islands 
as a tribute to his memory. 


zeal 

i econ e aaa and a plan was set on | 
foot to colonize them. Oe pe forsee sy their | 
own 


























Open- || land ; that the ambergris 


THE NEW-YORK ER. 


When the bark that bore Sir George's body to England 
had faded from the watery horizon, these three vagabonds 
walked forth in their majesty and might, the lords and sole 
inhabitants of these islands. For a time their little common- 
wealth went on prosperously and happily. i 


could transport it to a market. 

Adieu the delights of the island! now became fiat 
and insipid. Each pictured to himself the consequence he 
on are Oe SE Ee ee ae 
this mass of ambergris. No longer a poor ‘ar, 
frol in the low taverns of Wapping, he might roll 
through J.ondon in his coach, and , arrive, like 
Whittington, at the dignity of Lord Mayor. 

Noten be nach ni cts Mpwandasyan” ess. ae any 
for assuming the supreme power, and getting 
of the ambergris. A civil war at length broke out: Chard 
and Waters defied each other to mortal combat, and the 
ki of the Bermudas was on the point of being deluged 
with royal blood. F , Carter took no in the 

feud. Ambition might have made him view it with 
secret exultation ; for if either or both of his brother 
tates were slain in the conflict, he would be a gainer in purse 
and ambergris. But he dreaded to be left alone in this un- 


inhabited island, and to find himself the monarch of a soli- | 


purloined and hid the weapons of the 
belligerent rivals, who, having no means of carrying on the 
war, cooled down into a sullen armistice. 

The arrival of Governor More, with an force 
of sixty men, put an end to the empire. He tosk possession 
of the kingdom, in the name of the Somer Island Company, 
and forthwith proceeded to make a settlement. The three 
kings tacitly relinquished their sway, but stood up stoutly for 
their treasure. It was determined, however, that they had 
been fitted out at the expense, and employed in the service, 
of the Virginia Company; that they had found the ambergris 
white fa dhe codvian of thes oom y, and on that company's 
, belonged to that compa- 





“ Although this island seem to be desert, uninhabited, and 
almost inaccessible, it must needs be cf subtle, tender, and 
delicate temperance. The air breathes upon us here most 
sweetly. Here is every thing advantageous to life. How 
lush and lusty the grass looks! how green !"” 

I think too, in the exulting consciousness of ease, security, 
and abundance felt by the late tempest tossed mariners, while 
revelling in the plenteousness of island, and their inclin- 
ation to remain there, released from the labors, the cares, 
and the artificial restraints of civilized life, I can see some- 
thing of the golden commonwealth of honest Gonzalo: 


“ Had I a plantation of this isle, my lord, 

And were the king of it, what would I do? 

I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things: for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard none: 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation ; all men idle, all. 


All things in common, nature should prodnce, 
Without sweet or endeavor; Treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foizon, all abundance 
To feed my innocent people.” 


But above all, in the three fugitive vagabonds who remain- 
ed in possession of the island of Bermuda, on the departure 





| the finding of their treasure, I see typified Sebastian, 





| culo, and their worthy 


j 





rem 





| 
' 





| 


of their comrades, and in their quarrel about amy, on 
tia- 
jon Caliban :— 

“ Trinculo, the king all our company being drowned, 
we will inherit here.” 

“ Monster, I will kill this man; bis daughter and [ willbe 
king and queen, (save our graces!) and Trinculo and thyself 
shall be viceroys.” . 

I do not mean to hold up the incidents and characters in 
the narative and in wd ~ as parallel, or as being striking- 
ly similar: neither would I insinuate that the narrative sug- 
gested the play; I would only suppose thar Shakespeare, be- 
ing occupied about that time on the drama of the Tempest, 
the main s of which, I believe, is of Italian origin, had 
many of the fanciful ideas of it to his mind by the 
aiperes k of Sir George Somers on the ‘ still vext Bermoothes,” 

by the lar superstitions connected with | hese islands, 
and suddenly put in circulation by that event. 
——————————_— 

Musicat Bore.—We are fond of the sweet tones of the 
flute when played by an artiste—there is a soothing influenee 
in them which gives sweet relief to the mind, after having been 
agitated and harassed by the cares and anxieties of the day. 
But we have a young gentleman in our immediate neighbor- 
hood, who seems to be more fond of it than we are. He is » 
would-be artiste himself, und there can be but a few hours in 


ny, or rather to the Somer Island Company, in consequence || a day, that he does not have the flute to his lips. The first 


of their recent purchase of the island, and their appurten- 
ances. Having thus legally established their right, and was, 
moreover, able to back it by might, the company laid the 
lion’s paw upon thelr spoil; and nothing more remains on 
historic record of the Three Kings of Bermuda, and their 
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; 
‘ 
} 


| 
| 





thing we hear in the morning, om arriving at our sanctum, is 
oaiede aaa one *- none en 

ike one menti an evening then 
he plays after breakfast, then a little before dinner and after 
dinner, and then he hae a hack at it in the afternoon, then just 
before supper, and then after supper, and it has been rumored 
that he has been known to take his instrument to bed with 
him, and play while asleep. This we will not vouch for, but 
we have got so accustomed to it, that we really be 


lieve he is blowing all the while. It is said that every body 
has an evil genius—this, we , is ours. We have had 
it in ion for the last few days, to inquire of the city 
council what constitutes a nuisance. It is too 


noyed by any kind of bores—and a musical bere of all others. 
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right to the is to one twenty published at , ins orm, This African city is brought into notice at the ime » 
members, who erected themselves into a distinct corporation, could not fail to be eagerly perused : end te BD a So oe ent ot hate sagem 
under the name of the ‘Somer Island Society ;’ and Mr. || make a vivid on his fancy. His expression in the i 

Richard More was sent out, in 1612, as governor, with sixty i 
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MY LOVE...By Corerwwox, 

Aid, lovely Fancy! aid the poet's dicam, 

Chastajoyance dancing in bor bright be 
joyance in her bright blue 

As erst when from the Muse’ aia. . 

I came, with Learning’s meed not unbestow'd; 

When as she twined a laurel round my brow, 

And met my kiss, and half return’d my vow, 

O’er al! my frame shot my tbrill'd heart, 

And every nerve confess’d the electric dart. 


Spirit of Love! ye heard her name! obey 
powe mo 


Where rich snows blossom on myrtle trees, 
Or with fond languishment around my fair, 
* in on ones pear [* sacha naples 
Il, and hither wing way, 
Like far-off ‘Zeske voyaging the 2 aan " 
Spirits! to you the infant Maid was given, 
Found by the wondrous alchemy of heaven; 
Ste-thisar exahd dace Eaveloratioentston buns, 
No fairer maid e’er heaved the bosom's snow. 
A thousand loves around her forehead fly; 
A thousand loves sit melting in her eye; 
Love lights her smile—in joy's red nectar dips 
His myrtle flower, and plants it on her lips. 
She speaks! and hark, nay) eeepc song: 
Still fancy! still that voice, notes x 
As sweet as when that voice with rapturous fal 
Shall wake the soften'’d echoes of heaven's halls. 
O, (have I sigh’d) were mine the wizard’s rod, 
Or mine the power of Proteus, changeful god! 
A flower entangled arbor would I seem 
To shield my love from noontide's sultry beam, 
- bloom a myrtle, from oe or —— 
love might weave gay brows. 
n twilight stole across the fading vale, 
To fan my love, I'd be the evening gale ; 
Mourn in the soft folds of ber swelling vest, 
And flutter my faint pinions on her breast! 
On seraph wing I'd boat a dream by night, 
To my love with shadows of delight : 
Sra ane we Gace ae 
And gaze upon her with a sand eyes. 


JACQUELINE... Br H. W. Loxoretuow. 


Death lies on her, like an untimely frost 
Upon the sweetest Gower of all the field.—(Shakspeare. 


“ Dear mother, is it not the bell I hear? 

“Yes, my child; the bell for morning preyers. It is Sun- 
day to-day. 

“T had forgotten it. But now all days are alike to me.— 
Hark ! it sounds again—touder—louder. the window, 
for I love the sound. There; the sunshine and the fresh 
morning airrevive me. And the church-bell—oh mother—it 
reminds me of the holy Sabbath mornings by the Loire—so 
calm, so hushed, so beautiful! Now give me my prayer-book, 
and draw the curtain back that I may see the green trees and 
the church spire. I feel better to-day, dear mother.” 

acory oe cloudless morning in August. The dew 
still glistened on the trees; and a slight breeze wafted to the 
sick chainber of Jacqueline the song of the birds, the rustle 
of the leaves, and the solemn chime of the church-bells. She 
had been saleed op ta bed, and costing spon the llow, was 

ithout. 


ing wistfully upon the quiet scene er mother 
gave her the , and then turned away to hide a tear 
that stole down her cheek. 


At length the bells ceased. Jacqueline crossed herself, 
kissed a pearl crucifix that hung around her neck, and 
the silver clasps of her missal. For a time she seemed wholly 
abserbed in oe devotions. Her lips moved, but no sound 
was audible. At intervals the solemn voice of the priest was 
heard at a distance, and a confused om yg Ao 
congregation, dying away in inarticulate murmurs. 
the theilling chant of the Catholic service broke upon the ear. 
At feet it was lew, solemn, and indistinct; then it became 


Sp ep ee Tay 


2, 
if 


on the cross, which hung at the foot of ber be, a erie “Dost thon 


moved i . Her countenance expressed 
ee resignation. ‘She seemed wo ak only she might | 


aE 


am 

kneeling at our Saviour’s feet, and 
The afflicted mother made no heart 

tos 


was 
“You remember, mother, how calmly Amie died. Poor 
child, she was so and beautifal ! i 


me I shall die in “a 

“« My poor child! God's holy will be done!” 

The invalid soon sank into a quiet slumber. The excite- 
OEE SS col ens can ones Se 
The persons between whom this scene were a wi 
and her sick daughter, from the neighborhood of Tours. They 

had left the banks of Loire to consult the more experi 
ysicians of the metropolis, and been directed to the Mai- 
son de Santé at Auteuil for the benefit of the pure air. But 
allin vain. The health of the suffering but uncomplaining pa- 
tient grew worse, and it soon became evident that the closing 
scene was drawing near. 

Of this Jacqueline herself seemed conscious; and toward 
evening she a wish to receive the last sacraments 
of the church. A priest was sent for; and ere long the tink- 
ling of alittle bell in the street announced his approach. He 
bore in his hand a silver vase containing the consecrated 
wafer, and a small vessel filled with the holy oil of the extreme 
unction hung from his neck. Before him walked a boy car- 
one 0 SE ee Waeee eee eS Oe eS 

symbols of the Catholic faith. p than) yay Sanat noe 
villagers, bearing lighted wax tapers, formed a short me- 
lancholy procession. They soon entered the sick chamber, 
and the glimmer of the tapers mingled with the red light of 
the setting sun, that shot his farewell rays through the open 
window. The vessel of oil, and the vase containing the con- 
ae ee Gee Se eee ee 
cifix that hung upon wall, and all present, excepting the 
priest, threw themselves upon their knees. The priest then 
approached the bed of the dying girl, and said, in a slow and 
solemn tone: 

“The King ‘of kings and Lord of lords has passed thy 

lo Is thy spirit ready to receive him?” 

“Tt is, father.’ 

“ Hast thou confessed thy sins?" 

“Holy father, no.” 

“Confess thyself, then, that thy sins may be forgiven, and 
thy name recorded in the book of life.” 

And turning to the kneeling crowd around, he waved his 
hand for them to retire, and was left alone with the sick girl. 
He seated himself beside her pillow, and the subdued whis- 

of the confession mingled with the murmur of the evening 


= 


| 
Fit, which lifted the heavy folds of the curtains, and stole in| 


upon the holy scene. Poor Jacqueline had few sins to com- 
fess; a secret thought or two toward the pleasures and de- 
tighas of the wert | © wish to Bee, eammamved, tas —! 
the eye of her self-accusing spirit see to resist wise 

“ike af Gely—ab wo. The confession of a meek 


. |] and lowly heart is soon made. The door was again opened ; 


the attendants entered, and knelt around the bed, and the 
“ And now prepare thyself to receive with contrite heart, the 


a Ne 
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, with all thy heart, all who have offend- 


Ae A enon gee & ends 


’ ion them. 
“ And dost thou ask parden of God and thy neighbor forall 
thou j them, either in thought, 


The priest then took from the silver box on the table a Ketle 
golden rod, and dipping it in holy oil, annoimted the invalid 
eee eee Se one breast, in the form of the cross. 


* Between two worlds life hovered like a star, 
*T wiat night and morn upon the borizon’s verge.’ 

The long twilight of the summer evening stole on; the 
shadows deepened without, and the night-lemp glimmered 
feebly in the sick chamber ; but still she slept. was lyi 
with her hands clasped upon her breast; her pallid 
seating pen tho plow, ond hoe Moclions fi 
tionless and silent as the sleep of death. Not a breath inter- 
rupted the silence of her slumber. Not a movement of the 
heavy and sunken eyelid—not a trembling of the lip—not a 
shadow on the marble brow told when the spirit took its flight. 
It passed to a better werld than this. 

ual youth ; 


* There’ ual spring—perpet 
No lelnt-Gonmmbing cold, nor scorching heat, 
Famine nor age beve any being there.’ 


A BEAR CAUGHT. 

For the last twelve years, there has been residing withim 
forty minutes ride of this city, in the town of Brewer, near 
the * Big Pond,’ so called, a mischievous animal called a bear, 
of the hog species, with a brown is, and short but 
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and filing the whole air with their rich melodious music.—|} “‘Ibelieve.” pounds during the chase 
What exquisite , wr BS eee ee oe Seeendanle solemn response— Tux Swoxp or Bruce.—The sword which King Robert 
into more ardent devotion, and to be rapt away to heaven in|| “Dost thou believe that the Father is God, that the son is Bruce wielded at — Nene sere Pee 
the full harmonious chorus, as it swelled onward, doubling God, and that the Holy Spirit is God ; three persons and one the entire family. | Mrs. © a — + —_ 
and redoubling, and rolling upward in a full burst of raptur- |} God?" house, bee very yon oon short 
ous devotion! Then all was hushed again. Once more the|| “I believe.” . time before her death — a aon Freep: 
low sound of the bell smote the air, and announced the eleva-|| “Dost thou believe that the Sen is seated on the ri | she was almost the e —— 
tion of the host. The invalid seemed entranced in prayer.— of the Majesty on high, whence he shall come to judge the || nobly, and conferred honor ~~ Pr ~ 
Her book had fallen beside her—her hands were clasped—|| quick and the dead 1"” | Bease’s two-bended owend, seging $00 Se ean 
her eyes closed—her soul retired within its secret chambers.|| “I believe.” she “* Awa’, uncos!” that is, awa: Ls 
eh cate! mp of bells arose. ee ar ee: “ Dost thou believe that by the holy sacrements of the church || toast hich oh i ber J . tate at 
from her closed mar 7 sa mie ane to ; she thy sins are forgiven thee, and that thus thou artmade worthy | STOPS "Te tay ery ys aye 
her dark eyes, and fixed them with aa of|| of eternal life | Hanover: papal Oe leat ee 
sdoration and penitence upon an image of the Saviou “T believe.” | to the Earl of Elgin, whom next 
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Truat or a Breacn or Promise or Mamriact is Paris. 
—The fo'lowing curious charge of fraud came before the Tri- 
bunal of Correctional Police on the 30th ult. The party 
teats was an English lady of property, Miss S., about 

years of age, and the prosecu & person aged 29, 
named Ricardo Fernando Giachosa, is as 
an artist, half-painter, half-musician, and, as the French say, 
of a most agreeable physique. In fact, he was a man of 
quite a dashing appearance. The Court was crowde! with 
a fashionable English auditory, and much interest taken in 
the exposure of the fraud imputed to the prisoner. Mr. 
Charles Ledru was counsel for Miss S., and was assisted by 


Mr. Lawson, solicitor. It appeared that four months ago || he 


the parties became acquainted with each other in Paris. A 
promise was given, and two agreements connected with it 
were subsequently entered into before the British Consul in 
due form. During the courtship the lady advanced, at differ- 
ent times, a sum of 43,000 francsto him. After receiving it 
he changed his mind, and wrote to this effect to the lady.— 
The result was, his denunciation to the police for having ob- 


tained the money in question by fraud. The prisonerdid not || 


deny that he bad received the money from Miss S., but as- 
serted that it was a pure gift. He had employed it in paying 
what ho called debts of honor, or gambling debts, but was 
willing to consider it as a loan, and to repay it as soon as 
possible out of the sale of his pictures. The prisoner stated 
that the reason of his not keeping his marriage promise was | 
his having heard certain tales about Miss S., which were not 
to her advantage. A letter was read froma M. Palmier, 


stating that in 1830, when he was charged with the organi- |, 


zation of a corps of artillery of reserve of the National Guard, 
he was applied to by the accused to admit him ; but that he 
had refused to do so on having ascertained that he had been 
employed in tne stables of the Duke of Orleans—that he had 
been condemned in 1828 for illegally wearing the decoration 
of the legion of honor—and that he was supported by the| 
<4 ar oe of a house of ill-fame. It wasalso stated by the | 

resident of the Tribunal, that a German baroness, from 
whom the accused had obtained considerable sums in the 


same way as from Miss S., would appear to give evidence || 


against him. The accused denied in the most positive man- 
ner the truth of the statement of M. Palmier, who, he went 
on to say, was hisenemy. The Tribunal, in order to give 
_ him the opportunity, if possitle, of disproving M. Palmier’s 
assertions, adjourned the case for a week for further hearing. 
On Saturday the trial was accordingly resumed. One of 
the first witnesses called was the German baroness, Maria 


Private Fortunes 1x Ancient Times.—Croesus pos- 
seased in landed property a fortune of £1,700,000, besides a 
large sum cf money, slaves, and furniture, which amounted to 
an equal sum; he used to say, that a citizen who had nut a 
fortune sufficient to support an army or a legion, did not de- 
serve the title of a rich man. The phi Seneca had a 
fortune of £2,500,000. Lentulus, the soothsayer, had £3,- 
500,000. Tiberius, at his death left £23,625,000, which 
Caligula spent in less than twelve months. Vespacian, on as- 
cending the throne, estimated all the expenses of the state at 
| £3,500,000. The debts of Milon amounted to £600,000.— 

Cwsar, before he entered upon any office, owed £2,995,000: 
the friendship of Curoi for £500,000, and that 
of Lucius Paulus fer £300,000. At the time ef the assassi- 
| nation of Julius Cesar, Anthony was in debt to the amount of 
| £300,000: he owed this sum in the Ides of March, and it 
| was before the Kalends of April; he squandered £147,- 
| 000,000 of the coe treasures. Appicus expended in de- 
£500,000 ; and finding, on examination of the state 
' of his affairs, that he had no more than £80,000 left, he 
i himself, because he considered that sum insufficient 
|for his maintenance. Julius Cesar gave Servilla, the mother 
of Brutus, a pearl of the value of £40,000. Cleopiatra, at an 
| entertainment, gave to Anthony, dissolved in vinegar, who 
| swallowed it, a pearl worth £80,000. Claudius, the son of 
| the comedian, swallowed one worth £8,000. One 

si dish cost £80,000. Caligula — for one sup- 
| per £80,000, and Heliogabalus £20,000. usual cost of 
,arepast for Lucullus was £20,000. Misalla gave £400,000 
\for the house of Anthony. The fish from Lucullus’s fish 
were sold for £35,000. Seaurus’s country house was 
by fire, and his loss was estimated at £850,000.— 

Otho, to finish a part of Nero’s palace, spent £187,500. 








{ 
Gapeties and Grabvities. 
| —_— —__—_ 


Lipstvs, the editor of Tacitus, was so familiar with his 


| ger at his breast, to be used if his memory failed. 


Pusctvatiox.—A Southern paper advertises a black run 
| away by the following description: ‘ He is about twenty-five 
| years of age, his nose turns up siz feet high, had on, &.’ 
, What a nozzle that must be! 

| “Can you tell me, my son, what a jury of inquest is?” 
|“ A jury of inquest are a body of men what sits down cn a 
| dead man to find out whether he are dead for sartin, or am 
| only playing possum.” N. O. San. 





Madeleine Spech, a handsome and elegantly dressed woman, 
35 years of age, who was stated to have kept a cabinet de 
lecture and a pastry-cook’s shop in the Passage Delorme, but | 
who in her examination described herself as being a Ren-' 
tiere. She deposed to having become acquainted with Gia- 
chosa in ber own country, where she lent to him 12,000 | 
francs to pay some debts of honor, and subsequently advanced | 
him in Paris, to which she had been induced to accompany | 
him, 25,000 francs more, which was the whole of her for-| 
tune. She stated that Miss S. went to her, and told her 
that if she would give up Giachosa, she would repay all her 
advances, and began by paying her 6,000 francs. The com | 
plainant, Miss S., was next examined, and stated that Gia-| 
chosa had told her that he had refused on her account to| 
marry the baroness, who was immensely rich, but that he 


wes in danger of being arrested by her for 6,000 francs; in| countries most dirtinguished for their intellectual activity— || upon her by the Sheriff of the county, who hap 





Talleyrand was of opinion that it was not very difficult to 
| win women, but that the grand problem was how to get rid of 
afterwards. He was a wicked old wretch. 

Sir Henry Vane said, and truly, that were a man capable 
| to know what this life bere is, before he receives it, he would 
| scarce ever have accepted it at first. 

Lrserty.—It was a saying of the Jewish Rabbi, “ tha: 
' the sea were ink, the trees pens, and the eurth parchment, it 


|, would not be sufficient to write down all the praise due to God 


for liberty.” 


| Apvastaces or Icxorasce.—There is no nation where 
| madness is so rare as in Turkey, where the people of all oth- 
|ers think the least. In Frauce, Germany, and England— 


author, that he offered to repeat any part of him with a dag- 


Suaxino Hayps.—A writer, discoursing on the phi y 
of shaking hands, says, ‘ The ladies may rest assured of this, 
that a man who will not squeeze their hand when he gets hold 
of it, does not deserve to a hand in his possession; and 
that be has a heart seven hundred and ninety-nine times 
smaller than a grain of mustard seed.” 


Bow Mor sy Lorp Dexauawx —In the Court of Queen's 
Bench on Monday morning, when Lord Denman wes calling 
on counsel for motions, Mr. Whitman mentioned the difficul- 
ty of his being retained in several cases to show cause against 
rules, while, in others, he appeared in support of rules ; upon 
which his lordship suggested, amid much leugbter, that the 
learned counsel in that case had better pair off with himself. 


The meaning of many words in common use having under 
gone a material change within the last few years, the follow- 
ing is a glossary of their modern interpretations :—Age—an 
| inrmity that nobody owns. Common Sense—a vulgar qual 
jity. At Home—the domestic amusement of receiving three 
|| hundred to yawn at each other. Matrimcny—a ta 
|gain. Music—* The Fall of Paris,” pleyed out of time ona 
| piano forte out of tune. Religion—occupying a seat in a gen- 
| teel chapel. hirling like @ teetotum in a waltz; 
'walking like a stately goose through Paine’s first set; and 
| stamping like a cart-horse in a gailopade. Love—the real 
| meaning unk onomy—obsol 
Wuisu.—An eccentric watchmaker lately died in Charlton, 
| England, who desired that the brass e on which he Laa 
| himself engraved ‘ Richard Andrews, Esq.,’ should be placed 
'|on his coffin, observing that it would not moulder away so 
| soon as lead or pewter. He also requested to be buried with 
| four very ahatipten on his fingers, and a new pair of buck- 
|| skin breeches to be placed under his head, a velvet cap in 
|| his right hand, a new shirt studded with silver buttons ion 
shroud, and to be carfully wrapyed up in his grandmother's 
wedding sheet. 

MorTHERS arTER ALt.—Colonel Ethan Allen was a boid 
| officer of the American Revolution. He could face the ene- 

mies of his country with the most undaunted bravery, and in 
|| the field of battle he never shrunk from danger. But he was 
| an opposer to Christianity, and gloried in the character of un 
| infidel. His wife, however, was 2 pious woman, and taught 
| her children in the way of piety, while he told them it was a 
| delusion. But there was an hour coming when Col. Allen's 
|| confidence in his own sentiments would be closely tried. 

|| A beloved daughter was taken sick—he received a mes- 
|| sage that she was dying: he hastened to her bed-side, anxious 
| to hear her dying words. 

|| “Father,” said she, “I am about to die: shall I believe in 
|\the principles which you have taught me, or shall 1 believe 
\ what my mother has taught me?” 

| This was an affecting scene. The intrepid Colonel became 
|| extremely agitated, his chin quivered, his whole frame shook : 
|| and after waiting a few moments, he replied, “ Believe as 
| your mother has taught you.” 

|| A Misarrrenexsion.—We recollect once very 
|, much amused at the relation of the following anecdote, from 
|| the lips of a very amiable, and withal a we | modest widow 
i} lady in New-Jersey. Soon after her husband paid the debt of 
i nature, leaving ber his sole legatec, a claim was brougx 
|| against the estate by his brother, and a process was serve: 
to be a 

















consequence of which Miss S. called upon the baroness and | the number of suicides is greater than in any other countries. widower, of middle ege. Being unused, at that time, to the 


paidthe money. She added, that the baroness had frequently | 
urged her to marry Giachosa, and that Dr. Mackay, who had | 
married the daughter of the baroness, had assured her that | 
Giachosa wes suffering from a complaint on his chest, which | 
arose from his anxiety about his debts. When the witnesses | 
had ali been heard, M. Charlies Ledru read a letter which | 
Miss Spech had received from Giachosa, containing the foul- 
est expressions, and enclosing a note for 500 francs, to pay 
her expenses home to her family, after he had just drawn} 
from ber the last 10,000 francs that she had at thattime lying. 
at her banker's. In the course of the trial, several extracts 
of letters from Giachosa to Miss Spech were read ; they were 
highly ludicrous from their affected sentimentality, and the | 
jambling together of the yous and thees in the same soi-disant 
passages of pathos caused much laughter. The Tribunal, 
declaring Giachosa to be guilty of having defrauded Miss 
Spech of her money, under a chimerical of mar- 
Tiage, sentenced him to fifteen months’ imprisonment, 100 
francs fine, and 20,000 francs damages towards Miss Spech, 
at the same time fixing the period of imprisonment for the 
debt to Miss Spech at three years in the event of non-pay- 

ment. M. Ledru stated it to be his intention immediately 

to prosecute the beroness and Dr. Mackay as accomplices of 





As ANECDOTE oF Tue Ducuzss or St. Avpans, at Ab- 
botsford, recounts the ha thing (and it bas merit) that 
her Grace is supposed to said :—In showing 
house utter desiring her to observe that his bed-room com- 
municated by a staircase with a little study, he added, “ 
you see, when they all think I have retired to bed, I can es- 
cape to my study, write two or three hours, and nobody the 
wiser. “That is impossible, Sir Walter,” replied her grace. 


If a man must call another an ass, we like to see it done in 
a Parliamentary manner.—[N. Y. Dispatch. 

Certainly. Walk up to a man whose stupidity has annoyed 
you, take off your hat, make a polite bow, and say, “ Sir, in 
|the most parliamentary manner, you are an ass;” or, “ 
wd > ass, in the most parliamentary manner." ule 
will do. 

Paistrer’s rnrorn.—A rather village editor of a 
eountry paper was desirous of gaining the good graces of the 
new parson, and in describing his first entrance into the church 
the other Sunday wrote—* He is a most venerable sample of 





| ment of the inhabitants, it came out the next morning in tLe 
| paper— He is a most venerable sarnple of iniquity.’ 

A Srecimes or Mopers Hoxorn.—The London Argus 
tells the story of a gentleman whe, while watching a couple 
of ecarte players, saw that one was cheating the other.— 
Feeling the discovery to be a delicate one, he crossed the room 
to a sporting friend and asked him what he sheuld do? “‘ De?” 
—_ the friend, who was a man of experience. “Do? 

, go and bach him as high as you can—pile it up strong !” 

Tacitursity or Gexics.—Inconversation Dante was tac- 
iturn ur satirical; Butler was silent or caustic; Gray and 
Alfieri seldom talked or smiled. Descartes, whose avocations 
formed him for meditation and solitude, was silent. Rous- 
seau was 
or eloquence warmed him. 
irritable when much 


and Moliere were only observers in + and Dryden has 
very honestly told us—“ My conversation dull and slow, my 
humor saturnine 


antiquity.” To his astonishment, however, and to the amaze- " 


and reserved; in short, I am not one of those || “no” 


ar Or law—though in the i lawsuit which followen 
\\s ample opportunity wiring experience—she was 
|! much seat rr) meeti o~ after the departure of the 
| Sheriff, with a female friend, she exclaimed, with much agi 
tation, “What do you think? Sheriff Prine has been after 
me!” “ Well,” said the considerate lady, with ect cvol 
ness, “ he is a very fine man.” “ But he says be has an at- 
tachment for me,” replies the widow. “Well, I have long 
suspected he was attached to you, my dear.” “ But you 
do n't understand—ke says I must go to court.” Oh, that ‘s 
quite another affair, my child: do n't you go so far as that: 
it is his place to come to court you!” 


Wuo’s cor our Umpretta?—It is too bad. Some fit 
teen ago we distinctly remember having bought an um- 
brella, and it has been ‘ exchange’ with us from that 
day to this. The original soon went the way of all umbrellas, 
and we have supplied ourselves in the manner made and pre 
vided by the old use, but last night we were caught in the rain 
We looked behind doors, and in all the odd corners where 
umbrellas are 
find. We are not to be = 
brella; we can prove that we bought one once, world 
clearly owes it to us. Who 's got our exchange umbrella ? 


| Love.—Hear how a Philadelphia swain pokes love at his 
flame through the columns of the Ledger: 
‘ Three-score days I have at you glanced, 
But your love for me has not advanced ; 
Will you not love me, for to save 
A wretched lover from the grave?’ 
Were we in the young girl's place we would get the word 
on 8 sweet potato, do it up with his verses, and 
Picayune, 








who endeavor to break jests in company, os make repartees.” }| send it to him as « final answer.—{ 
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~ Thoughts Sor the Times.—There is a conflict now raging 
in this country of vital importance to its well-being throug: 
many years to come. We allude to the struggle for and 
against the overthrow of the Banking System. [rregularly 
waged as it is,—mingled by turns with the speculations of 
the philosopher in his closet, and the political economist 
amid his satistics, and the more excited and noisy strife of 
perty politics, it is a subject of too vast and pervading inter- 
est, to be confined within any circle—to be circumscribed by 
arbitrary lines, or submerged by the waves of party. 

It often biends or is blended witb the collisions of the day. 
but incidentally and without being ruled by them. It is too 
subordinate in itself tobe made aught beside. To us it seems 
like a struggle between the Ninth and the Nineteenth Cen- 
turies. 

Rut it is not to argue the question that we now approach it, 
for our views in regard to it are wel] known—our earnest con- 
vietion that a sound circulating medium, consisting in good 
part of paper representatives of value, must ever contribute 
largely, vastly to the advancement of a community, and to 


the comfort and well-being especially of industrizus classes. 


If we have not grossly mistaken in our investigations and 
views of this subject, the abolition of what is properly though 
somewhat vaguely termed the Credit System and the general 
disuse of Paper Money would arrest, if not roll back, the tide 
of Improvement, intellectual as well as physical, and greatly 
diminish the rewards of labor and the comforts of the labor- 
ing clases. We do nut merelymean that it would reduce the 
money price of labor, as of every thing else—that is a matter | 
of course, and of no decisive importance. We mean that, by 
repressing enterprise, destroying the facilities of business and 
for the exchange of commodities, restricting all undertakings 
requiring the outlay of capital to men of affluence. thus re-| 
ducing the number of employers and the t of employ 
ment, while larg: ly swelling the ranks of those who seek and 
must have it, 1t would seriously reduce the essential rewards 
of labor, as tested by the amount of necessaries and comforts 
of life which it will procure. It would afford to Capital a 
new and signal advantage over Labor, erect a stronger bar- 
rier between them, and render a transition from the class of 
laborers to that of employers, difficult and infrequent, instead 
of easy and usual, as it has hitherto been. In fine, we should 
regard the destruction of Paper Moncy asa serious retrograde 
in the march of mind—a return into the wilderness—an in- 
sane recurrence to the barbarism and wretchedness from 
which we have, through struggling and suffering, emerged. 
But this is not the point to whieh we would call attention, 
We would speak now of the duty of the friends ot the Credit 
System to the great interests they are called to uphold. It 
is abundantly evident that we have reached a crisis in the ex- 
istence of that System—that a brief time must determine 
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whether it shall triumph over the obloquy which it has incur- H out 
red, or be temporarily whelmed beneath the ude of general | 


a 





Chey should be foremost and ardent in the investigation and 

carrection of Bank abuses, since their cause has every thing 

to lose and their opponents every thing to gain from those 

abuses. They should be zealous to discover and inflexible to 
punish the least deviation of o Bank from the straight and 
narrow path of rectitude. And their solicitude should not be 
confined to the mere manner in whirh Banking privileges 
have been used, but should extend to the principles on which 
they have been granted. If there be aught of exclusiveness 
or favoritism in this respect which may furnish a just ground 

of complaint—if a wider and freér extension of those privi- 
leges, even till they cease to be privileges at all, be compat- 
ible with the security of paper issues and the highest good of 
the community, let it be granted without hesitation. Let 
there be no grounds for exciting againet Banks and Paper 
Money, a hostility which really attaches to some unessential 
incident of their existence. Let the public perceive distinctly 
| and recognise fully that the advocates of the Credit System 
land a Paper Currency are not, therefore, the apoligists of 
| Bank frauds, of monopolies justly so called, or of any abuses. 
Let it be seen and admitted on all hands that the friends of a 
| Paper Currency look upon such frauds and abuses with a 
| sterner deprecation than others, because they feel a deeper 
| interest in sustaining that system which these frueds are di- 
| rectly calculated to overthrow. 

|| Weare clearly of opinion that the greatest service which 
! could now be rendered to the Credit System, as well as to all 
H sound, well-conducted Banks, would be a thorough investiga- 
|| tion in every State of the conduct of Banks, and an exposure 
|| of all past and present abuses. These would enable the sev- 











The bill exterding the time for the collection of Taxes in 
| certain cases, has failed through disagreement. The Assem- 
| bly insisted on a general law; the Senate would only extend 
| the time for those Towns which had asked; so the bill slam- 
| bers for the present. 

Gen. Root has introduced a bill to divorce the County 
Judges from the Connty Boards of Supervisors in making ap- 
pointments of County Treasurers, &c. Also, one abolishing 
the office of Commissioner of Deeds, and devolving their du- 
ties on Justices of the Peace. The former will certainly pass; 
the latter probably ditto. 

The Assembly devoted Saturday to institnting certain in- 
quiries into the conduct and management of the Banks of this 
State, in relation to buying each otbers’ notes at a discount, &c. 
&c. The preceding and two succeeding days have been con- 
| sumed in a debate on certain Anti-Sub-Treasury Resolutions, 
| introduced by Mr. J. A. Kino. They have been advocated 
in debate by Messrs. J. A. Kixnc, Tayton, Lawrence, 
C. E. Crarke, E. Crarx, Bocart, Waeatow and others, 
and opposed by Messrs. Gooprear, L. S. Cuatrizip, Exos, 
| Denniston, Brysox, Roosevert, and others. The House 
| is now holding its second evening session upoa them, and will 
probably dispose of them before adjourning. G. 

Wednesday, Jan. 29. 

My anticipation that the Assembly would last night dis- 
pose of the Anti-Sab-Treasury Resolutions was disappointed. 
|, About 8 o’clock an adjournment was moved and very unex- 
| pectedly carried—54 to 52. Mr. L. S. Chatfield then had 
|| the floor, and kept it all the regular session to-day (after the 
I morning business was disposed of) and was still speaking at 








| der and two or more Aldermen as at present 


| eral Legislatures to determine the extent and the character | 6 o'clock this evening. It is now 8 o'clock, and the debate 
| of existing evils and apply proper and adequate remedies. f stili goes on. I believe the majority are determined to sit it 


They would develop more clearly than it is now seen, the to- || out to-night and take the qnestion. 
tal distinctness of the abuses from the system abused, and || The Senate had the resolution of Col. Young in relation to 
the feasibility of eradicating the former without destroying || the conduct of the President again under consideration to- 
the latter. Why should the atrempt be delayed? || day, and, after an angry debate between Col. Yourcand Mr. 
Editorial Correspondence. | Tattmaper, adopted the amendment of Mr. Saxrorn, indi- 
Avaany, Tuesday Evening, Jan. 28. i rectly censuring the conduct of Col. Young on the Election of 
“ An act to redrganize the Criminal Courts of New-York || U. S. Senator, instead of that of the President. The amend- 


City” bas passed the Senate, after protracted and earnest || ment was adopted, 17 to 10. But the question on adopting 


discussion, and is now before the Assembly. It provides for || the resolution as am nded was not taken—na motion to refer 
the appointment of two Judges, who together with a Recor- ! it to a Select Committee prevailing by a vote of 14 to 12. 
der shall hold the Courts of Sessions for the trial of Crim- || The Senate then went into Executive Session. 

inal causes in the City of New-York, instead of the Recor- || 


The Judges |! 


Tiutso1s.—The Sense of Representatives of this Strate 





| are to be paid a salary of $2000 each per annum for their 
| services, to have the powers of Supreme Const Commisivn- 
er, and be prohibited (vith the Recorder) from practising 
|| as Attorneys. This Court will appoint its own officers, and 
i together with the six Police Justices of the City, are empow- 
“ered to appoint not more than fifty persons to serve as Police 
|| Officers, with the exclusive powers of serving Criminal Pro- 
| cess, but not allowed to serve processes in civil suits. (At 
|| present the Police Officers are selected by the Police Courts 
| 


of one hundred City Marshalls and Constables, and are 





|| have passed a resolution suspending all works of Improve- 
|| ment, by a vote of 40 to 37. This is not, however, deci-ive 
lof the question, and would seem to be an injudicious step. 
The interest on all money borrowed for Internal Improve ment 
H has been paid up to February, 1840; and there is \et ap 
“owerplus of $20.000. The Fund Commissioners also pledge 
themselves to prosecute the system without any contingency 
of divect taxation for the ensuing five years, 
A new Board of Works is propased to be created, whose 
duty it shall be to wind up the business of the late Board ; 


disaster. Permanently destruyed it can never be while civili- | 


zation and commerce remain; but its temporary subversion | 
would inflict evils on the country which years would be re- 
quired to remove. 

What, then, is the just duty of the friends of the Banking 
System? Is it not, obviously, to purify that System of the | 
errors which have been incorporated with it—the evils which 
have been engrafted upon it? These errors and abuses form | 
no part of the System—on the contrary, they are destructive 


and one of the rules to be adopted for it» guidance, is that no 


eCivil and nerent RB aay 
empowered to serve Civil and Criminal processes at pleasure.) linia inn taeds ton teemmadeenieneian aay een. 


The design of the new bill is to organize an efficient and per- 
manent hody of Police Officers, whose undivided attention || 
shall be given to the detection of crime and the apprehension |! joe raken place on the 22d, was postponed on that day to 
of criminals. It will probably pass the Assembly, thangh ro the 29th ult. An election an joint ballot was hed for Ma- 
not without strenu PT ion. }\ jor General of the 2d Division of Virginia on the 22d ult. and 
[n the Senate two days of angry debate have been had | resulted in favor of Gen. W. F. Gordon over Gen. Thomas 
upon a Resolution introduced by Col. Young (in reference to |! H. Barts, by 8 vote of 103 to 53. On the 25th, the House 
the proceedings in the Election of U. S. Senator) declaring adopted @ resolution to go into joint ballot for Governor on 





Viroixia.—The election for U. S. Senator, which was to 





that any attempt of a Presiding officer of that bady to over- 





of its efficiency and inimical to ite existence—while they are || rule the appeal of a Member under any circumstances, is op- 


the causes of all the obloquy and bitterness which it is fated 
to encounter They mustbe extirpated. For the last eight 


pressive, tyrannical, &c. These oblique reflections on the 
conduct of the President have been stricken out, and the 


years, the general current of political and commercial events | question is now on a substitute offered by Mr. Saegorp, im- 
has tended to aggravate the abuses of Banking, at the same || porting that any attempt to debate while the Senate is in the 


time that they drew all eyes upon them. In very many 
honest though not very clear minds, these abuses are blended 
and interwoven with the essential idea of Banking. This 


act of Nomination er division (voting) is out of order. This 
proposition and all its collaterals have been ably debated to- 
day by Messrs. Root, Saxrorp, and Sister in suppat of, 


confusion has caused much mischief. The prejxdices which |] and Messrs. Yours, Paice, and O. S. Dickinson in opposi 
it has engendered can only be dissipated by the thorough || tion to it. Mr. Sibley (M. H.) made the best speech of the 


eradication of the evils from which they sprung. 


Session. The amendment of Mr. Sanrorp will probably be 


The friends of the Credit System in the several States of || adopted. Col. Youre has the floor. 


the Union have an important duty to perform in relation to 


Judicial Reform has been incidentally talked of in this 





this matter, and they should perform it speedily, thoroughly. |! branch, but nothing settled in regard to it as yet. 


j the Sth of February. 

The Governor has offered a reward of two thousand dol- 
\lars for the recapture of F. N. Wilkinson, the villain who 
stole the negro boy from Massachusetts, and subsequently es- 
caped from Fredericksburg jail. 


cra benefit war given on Mooday night last at the Tre- 
mont Theatre, Boston, for the relief of H. J. Finn the actor, 
| Jost in the Lexington, The proceeds amounted to $1,200. 

0 Anne Arundel County, Maryland, has been divided, 
and a new County formed ,by an actof the Legislature, called 
| * Howard.’ 

(7 The losses by the recent fire at Wilmington, N.C., are 
estimated at $300,000, about ene-half of which are covered 
by insurance. 
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XXVEth CONGRESS. Clay, of Ale., Cuthbert, Fulton, Grundy, Hubbard, King, 


Pexnxsytvania.—The Legislature has authorized a loan 
of $870,000, for which Governor Porter has applied to the 
Banks. There is some doubts whether in the present pecu- 
niary crisis they will easily be enabled to render the required 
assistance. 

A resolution which has passed the lower branch of the 

Legislature, authorises the Committee of Ways and Means 
to inquire into the expediency of passing a law for the sale 
of the Public Improvements, and to report thereon as soon 
as practicable. 
The bill requiring the banks to resume on the 15th of Feb- 
ruary, is under debate in the House. A motion to amend it, 
by striking out the 15th, and requiring them to resume imme- 
diately after its passage, was lost, on the 27th ult. 

There is a vague rumor which requires confirmation for be- 
lief, that an offer had been made by the directors of the Phila- 
delphia U. S. Bank to surrender its charter, on condition that 
the State refund the bonus of two millions paid for it; aad 
that the State is unable to do it. A Committee from the Bank 
is stated to have left for Harrisburg to confer with the State 
authorities in relation tothe $870,000 loan. There is a pro- 
bability if the U. S. Bank should manage to squeeze enough 
out of its surplus of $5,000,000 to supply the above loan, there 
would be little more said about repealing its charter. ‘ Nous 
verrons.’ 

Oxn10.—A resolution has passed the lower branch of the 
Legislature by a large majority, stating that Slavery is an in- 
stitution recognized by the Federal Constitution. Alsoanother, 
declaring that the “unlawful, unwise and unconstitutional 
interference of the fanatical Abolitionists of the North with 
the domestic institutions of the Southern States,” is highly 
criminal. 

On the 21st ult. the bills for the repeal of the charters of 
the Ohio Life Insurance and Trust Company and Chilicothe 








Bank, previously amended so as to prevent any forced sale of | 
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IN SENATE. .....Thureday, Jan. 23. 

A Message was received from the President, communica- 
ting all the information in relation to the N. E. Boundary 
question. 

The Trea Bill.—The bill providing for the collection, 
safe-keeping and transfer of the public moneys, coming up 
again on the question of its final 

Mr. Henderson spoke at length in opzosition to the bill, 
and collaterally in favor of the United States Bank. 

Mr. Tappan was understood to say that he had been de- 
sirous of speaking on this subject, and still to do so 
if the debate should be further protracted ; but, if the bill 
could pass to-day, he would not by speaking delay its passage. 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, said: The final vote is about to be 
taken. Ina few minutes this bill will pass, and leave this 
body. I do not rise to make a speech on the bill. I view it 
merely as a portion of the machinery of the Administration 
by which it proposes to carry out its financial policy. I no 
longer war against the machine; it is useless here. It is 
against the policy that I desire to say a ium govies word. 
The policy of the Administration has heretofore been too 
equivocal to be understood; but, thanks to the Senators who 
have sup this bill, they have come out openly and man- 
fully, have torn the mask from this measure. It is open- 
ly avowed and maintained here, that the policy of the Ad- 
ministration is to crush the banks—to drive out of circulation 
paper money—to annihilate credit—to reduce the circulation 
to coin, or specie—to diminish the value of real and 
estate at least one-half—to affect the price of uce and 
of free labor in a like proportion—to arrest all further State 
and individual enterprise and improvements. 

There can, therefore, no longer be any doubt in this matter. 
Let the States and individuals who have entered into con- 
tracts with reference to the state of the currency at that time, 
and who expected to pay in a like currency, no longer rely 
on that delusive hope. The enterprising, industrious man, 
without capital, who relied on credit to aid his energies, may 
abandon the idea. The banks may prepare to wind up their | 
concerns if the Government can force them to do so, and their 
debtors to pay ia gold and silver. The farmer may calculate 
On receiving less than half his former prices for his produce. 
Let the free day laborer prepare for such times as he has 





the corporate property of these institutions for two years, | 
were laid on the table, after a debate upon their third passage. | 

A resolution on the 21st passed both Houses (in the Sen- | 
ate by 18 to 11) thet the Legislature has power to repeal all | 
acts of incorporation at pleasure. 

Louisiasa.—The Legislawre, in joint ballot on the 18th’ 
ult., elected Messrs. Bullitt, Magre, & Co. editors of the N. 
O. Bee, State Printers. The vote was as follows: 


Messrs. Bullitt, Magre, & Co., Whig....+++ee+e0+32 
Mr. J. C. de St. Romes, of the Courier, V. B.......22 
Messrs. McFarlane & Hise, of the Native American. 8 


MississipP1.—The Legislature met onthe 6th ult. and on 
the forty-fourth ballot George B. Augustus (V. B.) was elec- 
ted President of the Senate. The inauguration of Governor | 
McNutt for his second term, took place on the 9th. On the | 
same day, beth Houses met for the purpose of conjointly | 
electing a U. S. Senator for the term commencing on the 5th | 
of March, 1841. The balloting resulted as follows: i 

For Robert J. Walker, Adm.....-+eeee++20++70 | 
“ §. S. Prentias, Whig ....2-. sees eeee37 
Scattering. .ccccccccsccccccc-coccescces O45 
R. J. Walker’s majority......+++e00++25 

Gov. McNutt in his Message goes the whole length of the 
Administration measures. The public debt of Mississippi is 
stated at about seven millions and ahalf. The Goveinor ad- 
vises that no more State bonds be issued in favor of the Union 
Bank, and that the five millions last issued be called in and 
canceled. 

The appointment of Judge of the High Court of Errors 
and Appeals, has been tendered by the Governor to the Hon. 
John A. Quitman. 


Micuicax.—The Legislature has elected George Dawson, 
Editor of the Detroit Daily Advertiser, as State Printer. 
Mr. D. was formerly Editor of the Rochester Democrat 

On the 17th ult. @ resolution requiring the Committee on 
Banks to bring in a bill to compel. the Detroit Banks to re- 
sume payment of all their issues on demand, was, after de- 
bate, laid on the table by the casting vote of the Lieut. Gov- 
ernor. 

We have indirect advices from Michigan, announcing the 
election of Augustus S. Porter (Whig) as U. S. Senator from 
that State. 


OF Daniel Williams has been chosen State Treasurer 
Maine. 
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never witnessed, as and individual improvement must 
cease. In a word, let the Federal officers of the Courts | 
and the capilalists of the nation look up and rejoice, but Jet 
all other classes prepare for the crisis. We have done all, | 
at this and former sessions, we could to arrest this fatal poli- | 
cy, to stay the hand uplifted to give the blow, but the Exec- | 
utive arm has proved too strong for the Legislature. The 
Administration is inexorable. I have no hope of arresting 
here this measure, or the policy of the Administration. I 
submit the matter to the People, who have the power; with 
them be it. I am now ready to give my vote against the bill. 

Mr. Merrick said he understood the Senator from Obio 
(Mr. Tappan) to signify that, if the debate should be contin- | 
wed till to-morrow, Mr. T., in that case, wished to speak him- | 
self. [Mr. T. was understood to assent.] Mr. M. said it, 
was his purpose to express his views and opinions in refer- 
ence tothis important matter. It was one on which he could 
not consent to give a silent vote. His constituents must know 
his reasens for opposing it. If the Senator from Ohio wish- 
ed to speak first, Mr. M. would give way. [Mr. Tappan. 
No.] Then, as it was late, and the Senate were wearied, 
Mr. M. moved an adjournment. 

On this question, Mr. Tappan demanded the yeas and nays, 
which were ordered; and the Senate refused to adjourn: 
Yeas 19; Nays 21. 

Mr. Merrick said as the Senate had seen fit to refuse him 
the indulgence which he asked, though he was not aware of 
any motive which could induce the Senate to refuse, yet as 
one of its members, he was bound to bow in this case to 
the will of the majority. But he did expect his request 
would be granted him, when he recollected the usual 
courtesy of the body, and when he had assigned what he 
thought a good reason for his request. He wished particu- 
larly to examine some papers on this subject, sent to the 
Senaie by the Government, which had heretofore remained in 
possession of the committee, and to which Mr. M. had no 
access. He had asked the Chairman of the Committee for 
them, but had not obtained them till yesterday, when the late 
adjournment prevented him from examining them as he desir- 
ed. As the Senate thought proper not to allow him to examine 
these papers, he should not say so much as he should have 
done if they had given him this opportunity. However, as 
he was required to speak now, or not at all, he would state 
—_ “ objections - the bill. ene 

r. M. now proceeded in his ment ill, for 
nearly an hour, when he gave wae ati 

Mr. Smith, of Indiana, who moved an adjournment. Neg- 
atived: Yeas 18; Nays 23. 

Mr. Merrick having concluded— 

Mr. Davis spoke for some time, cisiefly in opposition tothe 

effect of the bill, that it would reduce the prices of 





Lumpkin, Mouton, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Sevier, 


Linn, 1 4 


Smith, of Conn. Ta Walker, Willi 
Wrigh—24. a ee oe 


Nars—Messrs. Betts, Clay, of Ky., Clayton, Crittenden, 
Davis, Dixon, Henderson, Knight, Merrick, Nicholas, Phelps, 
Prentiss, Preston, Robinson, Roggles, Smith, of Ind., White, 
Young—18. 

In the Housz, Mr. Hunt, of N. Y., continued his speech on 
the resolution to reject Abolition petitions without debate. 
He was followed by Mr. Bynum, of N. C., om the same sub- 
ject. 

In the Senate, on Friday, the Hon. Daniel Sturgeon, Sen- 
ator elect from Pennsylvania for six years subsequent to 
March 4, 1839, appeared, was qualified and took hir seat. 
A report was received from the Commissioners of the Patent 
Office, which was ordered to be printed. Mr. Buehanun pre- 
sented a petition from citizens of Paasking for e moderate 
daty to be placed on the importation of silk; Referred. The 
bill to establish a Board of Commissioners to decide on claims 
against the United States, was taken ep, and after some de- 
bate, made the order for Monday subsequent. After an Ex- 
ecutive Session, the Senate adjourned. 

In the House, on motion of Mr. Hoffman, of N. Y., the 
Rules and Orders of the last session were further adopted 
until otherwise ordered. Mr. Botts of Va. made some ex- 
planation in relation to a newspaper article. Mr. Petriken 
gave notice of a bill to reduce the duties on sailroad iron. A 
petition was presented by Mr. Keim, of Pa., from Charles J. 
Ingersoll, contesting the seat occupied by Mr. Naylor, and 
was referred to the Committee on Elections. A similar pe- 
tition was presented from certain citizens of the third Con- 
gressional District of Pa. Mr. Bynum of N. C. then took 
the floor on Mr. Thompson's resolution to reject all Abolition 
memorials. 

The Senate did not sit on Saturday. In the Hocsz,s 
personal collision took place between Mr. Bynum of N. C. 
and Mr. Peck of N. Y. in relation to some recent newspaper 
staternent; After which the former spoke at length on the 
Abolition resolution now before the House. He was follow- 
ed by Mr. W. Cost Johnson, of Maryland, who gave way for 
& motion to adjourn. 

Inthe Szxate, on Monday, Messrs. Webster and Tall- 
madge appeared and took their seats. The credentials of the 
latter were presented by his colleague, Mr. Wright. The 
Vice President received them very cordially, and most of the 
Senators exchanged friendly salutations with them. The 
Senate was then occupied in a discussion on the propriety of 
allowing a drawback on the coal imported into this country 
for the use of Atlantic steam vessels on their outward pas- 
sage. The report of the Committee concludes with a reso- 
lution in favor of such drawback. The resolution was op- 
posed by Messrs. Knight, Clay and Southard, on the ground 
that the coal was not brought here in the steam-ships them- 
selves; and such privilege conferred on the owners of the 
vessels would give them peculiar advantages over our own 





citizens in the carrying business. Messrs. Davis and Wright 
followed on the opposite side, and the question was laid over 
until another day, fur the purpose of further examination. 
Mr. Webster offered a resolution directing the Committee 
on the Judiciary to enquire into the expediency of amending 
the law of last session, in relation to the security of steam 
navigation on our inland waters. This prompt movemeat has 
been made in consequence of the awful calamity which befe} 
the passengers on board the Lexington. 

The bill providing for a Board of Claims against the Uni- 
ted States occupied the remainder of the dey. 

In the Hovuss, Mr. Jones of Va., offered a resolution 
directing the Clerk to procure the pubhe printing done. Mr. 
Giddings of Ohio, proposed an amendment making it ebdlig- 
atory on the Clerk to have it executed on the lowest terms: 
which was accepted. Mr. Duncan moved a reconsideration 
of the vote: rejected—and the resolution ef Mr. Jones, as 
amended, wascarried. Thesesolutionof Mr. Waddy Thomp- 
son of S.C. in relation to Abolition memorials, was spoken 
upon, in continuation of his speech of yesterday, by Mr. John- 
son of Md. until adjournment. 

Is Szxatx, on Tuesday, Mr. Merrick presented a peti- 
tion from certain Mormons, praying for the interference of 








and capital. 
The bill was now by years and nays, as follows: 
Yras—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buchanan, Calhoun, 


Congress to protect them in their rights as citizens, and 10 
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obtain for them a redress of grievances which they have suf- 
fered from the State of Missouri. It was temporarily laid 
on the table. The bill for the establishment of a Board of 
Claims was then brought up, debated and passed by a vote of 
25 to 16. 

In the Housr, Mr. Johnson, of Md., resumed the floor on 
Mr. Thompson's resolution against Abolition petitions, and 
offered the following resvlution as an amendment : 

“ That all memorials, petitions, and papers of any kind, 
relating to the Abolition of Slavery and the Slave Trade, 
shall not be received by the House, or eatertained in any 

hatever 


manner w * ad 

He speke a long time in its favor, and then yielded the 
floor to Mr. Vanderpoel of N. ¥. He was followed by Mr. 
Thompson of S. C., whe accepted the amendment to the res- 
olution previcusly proposed by him. The vote was then taken 
upon Mr. Johnsoa’s amendment, and resulted—Yeas 110; 
Nays 104. 

New-Jersey.—Jeint resolutions have passed both Houses i 
condemning the course pursued in Congress in relation to the 
exclusion of the Whig Members f:om their seats. They are! 
by this time at Washington to be laid before Congress. 

The Newark Daily Advertiser has a statement confirming | 
the legal right, in accordarce with the popular rote, of the! 
five Whig Members to their places in the House. We give 





THE LEXINGTON. ! went to Southnort in her, where To reeoie od 
The coroner’s inquest, which was continued during th! se See Captain Gedive rte the. 
greater part of last week, was resumed on Tuesday lust. The | U think the fire origmated inum tte great he 


é ‘ 2 ss “ smoke-pipe, which I observed was red hot during the « . a 
following are the chief points in the testimony of Cuptain| ing, where the iron flange goes round it and fastens to the 


Manchester, the helmsman of the boat, and one of the indi- | deck. The cotton was place.t within a tout or two of this 

viduals who were saved on a bale of cotton; and it establishes || chimney.” 

the fact of the grossest carelessness in freighting the boat. | The Lezington.—The name of another victim is to be 
“ The mate told me that there were 150 bales of cotton on | added to those who perished on board the Lexington: that 

board, but I did not observe particularly how they were | of William Cowan, of No. 40 Twelfth street, in this city. 

stowed away. [ noticed, however, that there was cotton , 

over the top of the boiler. The fire engine on board stood | This makes the one hundred and fortieth already ascertained. 

forward, and ready to be got out upon the forecastie. I was|| It is believed that Miss Sophia Wheeler, of Middleton 

a oo en ae the ee was see a eal 7 | Port, N. J., and Messrs John and Gilbert Martin, father and 

o'clock. one o oor, and sa . was | 

on tos, when § taemsediensty tapped out cad went aft. The ||" tly trom England, wore on board. 

le deck was on fire a!l around the amoke pipe, and i Tothe above must beadded Mr. G. Swan, sonof Judge Swan, 
I quickly returned and headed the boat for land. I consider- of Cincinnati, who, there is reason to suppose, was on board ; 
ed it then doubtful whether the fire could be put out, which | a young man of the name of Walker, of Belchertown, Mass.; 


was the reason of my turning the course of the boat toward | 'o @ comewhe hat Wil . 
land. The boat could have run ashore in about twenty min- pony malign qetngerpredpebperprabered 


utes, but I had not got her fairly headed towards land when send, Esq. and two children, of this city, bad embarked in 
the tiller ropes gave way! The engine continued working, | the Lexirfgton. 
but I do not know where the engineer was—lI did not see , a . a 
him. Just before the tiller ropes gave way, Captain Childs | oe wae ie tae red —-. = Reastien, 
came into the wheelhouse end took the wheel. The larboard Captain Kenney, was within a few miles of the burning Lex- 
side gave way while the wheel was in his hands. The smoke na knew her, made no attempt to rescue her passengers, 


immediately became so thick that we could not live there, : + 2 . : ‘ 
and myself, Captain Childs, and the wheelman came out and = ble emival in Mewlenten, did age tater sng 


went forward. I did not see the Captain afterwards. I call- a 
ed the men to get out the engine and man the buckets, but, Capt. William Terrell.—The charge of brutality brought 











them below : 

V. B. votes: Aliens, 79; Non-residents, 105: Min- | 
ors, 22; Persons not paying taxes, 7; legal votes 
rejected, 4; Paupers, 3; Persons voting twice, 
2; other illegal votes, 5; the Saddle river box | 
robbed of 8 Whig votes and as many Van Buren 
inserted, Bink oked cbdeks shuns Vale cbtweneseie 243 





By thd S y's certifieate, Mr Ayorigg (the low- 
est Whig candidate) had..cecesecececceceecs 28.294 
Making FRR EERE HERO EE HEHEHE EEE EE HEE EEe 28,537 


From which deduct votes for Gov. Vroom, the high- 
est Administration candidate seer eeet eeeereee 28,492 


And it makes SCR CHE COE CRETE HE EEE Hee eee 45 





Massacucsetts—.Governor Morton's Message was de- 
livered to the Legislature on Wednesday, 22d ult. Like all 
such documents of the present day, it discourses rather ex- 
tensively on the sulject of Currency, Banking and Finance. 
He supports in full the policy broached by the General Ad- 


the fire had progressed so rapidly that the engine could not against this individual is somewhat mitigated by a statement 


be got at, and my orders relative to the buckets were not : : + : 
obeyed. I think the tiller rope was burnt off—should judge | he has made in regard to his position when he discovered the 


it was burnt close to the wheel. Jt could hardly have been | Lexington on fire. He says that he was off Crane Neck 
strained off. I thought my services were needed forward in | Point—seventeen miles east of where the ill-fated boat took 
endeavoring to save the boat. After my exertions in this had | fire—and that the wind was blowing strongly from the west. 
proved fruitless, I went to the life boat, and found some per | He could not have reached the Lexington in time, if he had 
sons taking off the tarpaulin and undoing the lashings. | F eae ; 

line was made fast to her hawser, and I then gave directions \tacked about. The Courier prefers a similar charge against 
to have her fastened that she could not go under the wheel. | Capt. Kenny, of the schooner Lanphier, which is scarcely 
This order was disregarded; and in lowering her, she slip- credible. It is stated that he was not only within a few miles 


ped out of our hands and went under the wheel. All this : 
time the engine was working and the Gre was burning through of the unfortunate boat, and made no attempt to relieve her, 


the u deck and making rapid headway round the boat. , but actually concealed the fact of the disaster when he ar- 
“ Aher thus loosing the life boat, we found some buckets, jas New London. 
i ; —_—_—_ 
-” o saan nga ay dhe -y eg pony be tagged hee ‘| Froripa.—The Territorial Legislature assembled on the 


heads of specie casks and used them instead, drawing the | 6th ult. Col. J. Warner was unanimonsly elected Presi- 
water over the side of the boat. Some persons knocked off dent of the Senate, and Mr. J. S. Robinson, Secretary. In 
| the flag staff and bulwarks, and tried to lash them together the House, Gen. Leigh Reid was elected Speaker, and J. H. 








for a raft. We assisted them by emptying four baggage cars, 


ministration. In regard to Currency, he thinks it the duty | and throwing them over, lashed together. The engine had | Robinson, Chief Clerk. 


of Government to furnish for the people a uniform standard. | now entirely slopped. From the first elarm this was about 
He is of opinionthat itis not expedient to propose any change | 20 minutes—and the strokes of the engine had gradually be- | of feeling among all parties and in 


in the Banking System of this State until the Independent \ —o hace ll a oS praed. hm A public meeting was held at Tal 


The removal of Governor Call seems to excite a great deal 
parts of the Territory. 
se, the proceedings of 


Treasury is definitely disposed of. He opposes Internal Im- || tne sides and endeavered to get on the raft or in the baggage || which were very spirited. The resolutions were to the effect 


provements by the State, and is of opinion that the ™\ but were drowned in the attempt. 


Treasury will be of peculiar benefit to Massachusetts. The 


| that the ex-Governor should be viewed in the light of a father 
“ The boat soon got on fire and the flames under us be- | over the Territory: having lavished his private fortune for its 


vacancy on the bench caused by his own resignation he re- gan to pour out of the forecastie hatch, and we were so corn- | benefit—that his removal by the Administration was unwar- 


commends should not be filled; but that the number of Judges | 
be reduced to four. A thorough revision of Militia System | 
is urged. A modification or repeal of the License Law is 
recommended. An extension of the right of suffrage, and. 
the equalization of Senatorial Representation are both urged. | 

The Executive Council of eighteen to advise the Governor 
on matters of State import, have been chosen by the Legisla-| 
ture. Nine are elected from the Senate and the remainder | 


— _— as to be — pendipemnnape ——— oe = | ranted, and ending with a request to the Delegates to urge 
pm gp hoge Sentinal geen ope | see enh oar aogh Congress the importance of calling on the President to 
I then took a piece of lanyard, and tied it round my waist, || “PO ~0P8 , 

lashed - a! to @ piece of png | and jumped oe ~ | make known the reasons for removing Gov. Call. 

to the raft. There were two or three others on the raft,ar Oe ce eye . 

it sank under us. On rising again, I shortly got upon a bale cP The ana aged a ae end ae hes 

of cotton, where another man was sitting. The bale was | been suspended until the Sound is free from ice. e steamer 

made fast to part of the railing of the boat which had been | Providence is frozen up at the latter place. 

thrown overboard, and [ took my knife and cut it loose, when | 

some one jumped upon the bale and kuocked the man off | 





{ Commodore Isaac Chauncey, one of the senior offi- 





from the House—the whole are Whig. With an opposition | who was sitting beside me, and, losing his balance, also fell ‘cers of the Navy, and President of the Board of Commis- 


majority in both branches of the Legislature, an opposition | 
Council and a Lieut. Governor, we should think Governor | 
Morton was pretty well hemmed in, and that be will meke | 
but « small advancement in carrying out those democratic | 
principles which he advocates in his Message. Few, it is 
likely, would be apt to envy his present position. 

In the House, a debate on a bill to repeal the License Lew 
of 1838 has already been begun, and is prosecuted with spint. 


Atasama.—The Legislature have refused to legalize the 
suspension of specie payments by the Banks. In the House 
@ bill for chat purpose was laid on the table by a vote of 52 
to 40. In the Senate the vote on a resolution to a similar 
purport was rejected by 19 to 10. 


F The Earthquake felt in the Valley of the Mohawk, at 
Herkimer, Jan. 16th, was also noticed at Trenton in the same 
limestone region. The Buffalo Journal imputes it to the 
cracking of the fissures, burst open wider by the expansive 
power of the water which had frozen in them. Very inge- 








|| the shore, however, and I continued to use the board as a 


off himself, This person, whea he rose, eos 29 = | sioners, died at Washington on the 27th ult. 

iece of railing, and I assisted the other to get upon le | ee : , 
| a I a caught a piece of board and shoved the bale | oF The U. Ss. obip Warren, Siephen B. Wilson, Lieuten- 
clear of the wreck, and we drifted down the Sound, in hopes | ant commanding, arrived at the S. W. Pass, mouth of the 
of making shore at Crane Neck Point. We could not gain Mississippi, on the 12th instant, from Havana the Sth—all 
| peddle end Gor enseeian, an 1 could. The Portland Argus states that a Cotton Factory, in 

“I looked at my watch as we left the wreck. It was just” Lisbon, M ities tem tn ian te Gita innew 
midnight. When I looked again it waslo’clock. The man | “'#00n, Me-.,was wholly destroyed by sch ‘ 
who was upon the bale with me said his name was McKen- Loss estimated at $30,000. Whether the building was in- 
ney. He died about daylight next morning. He seemed to sured or not, we are not informed. 
have given up all ho eee yay “oe _, I GF The great dam at the Tionet Iron Works, in Wal- 
encou' him all I could u im to keep shaking : : 

about his body. He did so at first. When he ‘ham, Mass.. recently gave way, -s the 7 oa 

died, he fell back helpless upon the bale, and as I was unable || of destruction, caused damage to the amount of $20,000. 
to assist him, the first sea washed him off, and he sank with- (GF The steamboat Hermitage came in contact witn the 
outa At this time my hands were frozen and use- || ti}, L. White, on the Mississippi, near Harpeth Shoals on 
less. Ij it was about 6 o'clock when McKenney died, ray ult., and sunk in ten feet of water. One person 
but I could not get my watch out, and of course did not know only, a Greman, was lost. 
the exact time. : . 

“ Soon after thi ing d toward ; Finn, the Comedian.—The Newport Herald of the Times 
=e, a ee — an lan an dente says—** He established, more than # year ago, @ straw bon 
upon piece of 1 and raised it up in hopes the per-|| net manufactory in Newport, and prosecuted the business to 








tte cn Ll\and female.” 





nious, to say the least. 


sloop would see me, which they did, and took me a considerable extent, giving employment to many, both male 
on board. It was the sloop Merchant, Meeker 


, Captain ” 
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Disastrous Fire.—This city seems fire-doomed, from the 
unprecedented number of such calamities, which have re- 
cently occurred. The most destructive conflagration since 
the great fire of 1836 took place on Tuesday morning last. 
It was discovered on Monday evening about 10 o'clock, in 
the large store of Thomas H. Smith which fronted on South 
and Front streets, and was ineffectuaily subdued by the fire- 
men. About 3 o’clock on Tuesday morning, it recommenced, 
and resulted in the destruction of a number of the adjacent 
buildings, together with their contents, valued at not much 
short of one million five hundred theusand dollars. The fol- 
lowing is a list of buildings destroyed on South street : 

S. Dayton’s ship chandier’s store corner South and Dover 
streets. Loss, $12,009; insured one-half. Mr. Dougherty, 
sail-maker in the same building, lost $5,000; three-fifths in- 
sured. 

Gilmartin’s grocery store, No. 163. Loss, 2,000; wholly 
insured. 

No. 164 occupied by Messrs. Forker & Co., asa junk and 
canvass store. It was here that the fire orginated. Loss, 
$13,000; insured $3,000 

No. 175 and 166 was the large tea store (Smith's) occu- 
pied by J. Hicks, and built a few years since ata cost of 
$80,000—insurance on the building 16,000. It was one uf the 
finest buildings of the kind in the city, and contained mer- 
chandise of the most valuable description, among which were 


the cargoes of the Nantasket, of Boston, and Covington, of 


Baltimore; both arrived here within three or four months 
from China. The cargo of the latter was insured to the 
amount of $160,000 in Baltimore. Beside these there was 
was a large quantity of cotton, flour and teas, some of which 
was saved. 

The following comprises the buildings on Front street: The 
iron store, 257 Front, corner of Dover street, occupied by 


Egleston & Battell. Loss, 50.000—one-third of which wes | 


insured in Hartford. No. 259, occupied by J. J. Hicks as a 
storage warehouse. No. 261 was used asa public store— 
containing broad-cloths worth $150,000. A part of these 
goods was saved. 

The next building was the extension of the large Smith 
store, where the fire was arrested. 


The following is the respective amount of liabilities in- | 


curred by the different Insurance Companies in consequence 
of the disaster: 

Mutual.... «2. «+. $13 000 
Merchants’ .....+-- 32,000 
Manhattan ......-. 15 000 
Equitable.... ++. oe 39.000 
Jefferson ....-2-0+ 14.000 
United States.....+-. 28,000 
Bind. cee nest coon 
Howard ..2. e000: 
New-York .cocccces 22 
Trust cccccccccoces 13. 
Hudson ..ccccceces 
City.coe cooes 
Contributionship...- 
East River ..2. 0s 
North American.... 15,000 
Bowery .ecccsceess 


Eighth Ward...... $13,000 
Long Island....... 5,000 
Brooklyn .....ee.+5 5,000 
Guardian .......2+6 12,000 
Williamsburgh ..... 
Eagle ccccccccccss o S100 
Firemen’s ......2+- 15,000 
Charleston Co...... 15,000 
Base « cviccé cccee 
000 Mutual Safety...... 23,000 
000 Zena, Hartford .... 10,000 
000 Protection, do...... 
000 

900 






Merchants’, Boston.. 20.000 
Mechanics’, do.... 20.000 
In Baltimore. veccese 40000 
Total.... «+++ $493,000 
Another Fire.—On Tuesday night a fire broke out in the 
building No. 81 Pearl street, occupied by Sheppard & Far- 
quhar, dry good dealers, and on the second story by J. M. 





‘Hayden, stock and collar dealer, which was entirely de- 


stroyed. The fire spread to six other stores, three of which 
were burnt down and the remainder very much injured. The 
total loss is estimated at $200,000, only ohe half of which 
was insured. The loss is divided among about 15 Offices— 
the highest being not far from $20,000. 

Fire at Wilmingto, Del.—The St. Andrews Episcopal 
Church—u new and valuab'e edifice—was totally destroyed 
by fire on Saturday afternoon last. The accident originated 
frem one of the heating furnaces. 

Destructive Fire at Binghampton.—A fire broke out at 
Binghampton, Broome County, on the 23d ult. which de- 
stroyed a number of buildings, among which were twelve 
stores, and other property, amounting in all to about $40,000 
—about half of which was insured. There is a suspicion 
that this is the work of an incendiary. ‘ 

CF The City Council of Charleston have appropriated two 

duilars for the relief of the sufferers Ly the late fire 
at Wilmington, N.C. 








Pestscript te the Quarte Edition. 
Saturday Morning, Fed.1. 
FROM ENGLAND. 


Ten Days Later.— The ship Patrick Henry arrived here 
yesterday from Liverpool, with dates of that city to the 26th i few days before. 
|| of December, of London to the 25th, and of Paris to the 23d. 
| The Briti,h Queen arrived in Faglund on the 25th Dec., | 


it 
} having been out twenty-five days. She was delayed by strong 
_ head winds, and experienced one severe storm, which lasted 


—S 
i From Trexas.—The steam packet Neptune arrived at New 
| Urleans from Galveston, on the 18th ult. John M. Allen 
was elected Mayor of the latter city. The Austin, Texan 
ship-of-war, lately built at Baltimore, arrived at Galveston a 











|| Congress had provided for sectionizing the Cherokee lands, 
which are soon to be brought into market, and sold for th: 
|| benefit of the government. They are the most valuable tracts 
|| of uncultivated land in the country, and will probably sell for 


iderable t 





. . jac 
|seven days. She will not leave England until the Ist of | Charles Bigelow has been elected Mayor of Houston. 


| March. The steam-ship President is nearly ready forlaunch- 
|ing. She may be expected here on the 20th of April. 

, Parliament was to have convened on the 26th of January, 
jon account of the Queen's marriage, which is fixed to take 
|| place in February. It is believed, however, that Parliament 
|| will soon be dissolved after its first meeting. 


' Lord Ponsonby, it is ramored, will be recalled from Tur- 
‘key, and his place supplied by Lord Durham. Lon! Nor- | 


| Colonel Burleson had another battle with the Cherokees, 
about 35 miles north-west of Austin, in which he defeated 
l them, though with what loss we have not learnt. 

i Prosectep Invasion or Texas sy Mexico.—We copy 
‘from the *Cosmopolita,’ of the 4th of December, a paper 


|| published in Mexico, the following communication from , 


|| Senor Almonte, the Secretary at War, to the National Con- 
ress. He asks that extraordinary powers be granted to the 
resident for a military expedition against Texas; and that 


manby is to succeed Lord Auckland as Governor General of he be authorised to use politico-military measures for the re- 


‘India. 
\ The Money Market has not improved. Cotton is down 4 
|@ & cent per pound. Large failures have taken place in the 
| woollen districts. Consols were at 914 @ 92 on the 25th at 
‘London; Three Per Cents, reduced, 90§ ; Exchequer Bills, 
"6s. @ 4s. discount. Money is very plenty on the Continent. 
The Freneb Chambers met on the <3d; earlier than usual, 
}on account of the Algiers troubles. The army of Abdel 
| Kader had been defeated in two engagements by the French 
forces. The succors despatched to that place were just be- 
| ginning to arrive. 
| Warlike preparation are making by Russia against Turkey. 
The elections in Spain are favorable to the Exaltados or 
Democrats. Military operations have been suspended for the 


winter. 


trial will accordingly come on before the U. S. Circuit Court, 
at New Haven, onthe 7th of April next. The appeal is made 
against the refusal of the District Court to surrender the Afri- 
cans, and also against the award of salvage on the vesse 

|| P.h—This is denied by the New Haven Herald. 


| (> Bill Johnson has been tried and convicted before the 
'U. S. Cireuit Court at Albany, of a breach of the neutrality 
laws of the United States, and sentenced to one years’ impris- 
_onment in the jail of that city, and to paya fine of five dollars. 
The charge aga‘nst him was his having participated as the 
second in command in the getting up and preparing means 
for the military expedition which collected at Frencls Creek 
on the 22d February, 1838, and went into Canada and took 
up a position on Hickory Island. 


0 Professor Lorenzo L. Daponte, of the University of 
New-York, a gentleman of great taste and extensive literary 
attainments, died on Tuesday last, in this city, after a painful 
illness of three weeks. 


0 At Franconia, N. H. on the 17th ult. the spirit ther- 

mometer fell to 37° below zero, and the mercurial to 40° be- 

| low. We believe this is the coldest point this side of the 

'| North Pole, as their theremomters generally get lower than 
| others’: perhaps on account of their great length. 














|| Fire.—The three story brick store No. 18 Front street 
| occupied by James A. McNiesh, a dealer in tions and 
country produce. The entire inside of the building and con- 
jj tents were consumed. The fire was confined to the store in 
which it originated. A part of the end wall fell on the small 
i wooden buildings on the corner of Broad street, occasioning 
| some damage. [ Times. 


| 
' 





} diminish, in a very considerable degree, the number of horses. 
It is computed that thereare in England $1,200,000 of these 

useful animals, which consume the produce of 7,000,000 
acres of land! 


Michigan Justice.—Nelson Cochrane, convicted of burning 


This is as it should be. 





0 The Hon. Isaac Hill and Thomas J. Partridge have 
been appointed delegates from New-Hampshire to the Van 


_ The Amistad.—An appeal has been taken by the Spanish 
Minister from the late decision af Judge Judson. A new | 


| Effect of Railroads.—The effect of Railroads must be to | 


the Railroad Bridge across the River Rouge, hae been sen- | 
tenced to ten years imprisonment in the State Penitentiary. 


|| duction of that Republic, as well as in reference to the bor- 
dering Statee. The Editor of the ‘Cos lita’ remarks, 
that these extraordinary powers might ultimately compromit 
\| the relations of Mexico with friendly nations. 
| “ The Supreme Government has resolved to prepare 
|, another expedition, and to offer to the usurpers of Texas, 
peace or war, pardon or punishment, and at every hazard, to 
|, compel them to return to the bosom of the Mexican family. 
| The President earnestly desires the codperation of the Con- 
|, gress for this patriotic object, by giving him the extraordi- 
| nary powers which are requisite for its accomrlishment. 
‘*The Government and every eitizen of Mexico wish to 
prove to their enemies, their determination and their power 
| to sustain the rights of the country. The crimivai adventu- 
| rers of Texas have committed acts which merit the severest 
| punishment. Their views have extended beyond what was 
expected; and now the whole Mexican nation, desirous of 
| promoting the internal tranquility of the State, demands a 
|| guarantee for this repose in external security. 

“To Texas we must chiefly direct our attention. Its per- 
fidicus inhabitants seek to promote their fortunes by the ruin 
, of Mexico. The fertile and beautiful lands of that province 
| have exoited their cupidity. These must be recovered at 
|, every risk. Wath this view, the President, with the advice 
| of his council, has directed me to submit to Congress the 
i following measures: 

y “a. That the Government be authorised to incur any-ex- 
genes Os Oe aetine of the department of Texas to the 
‘ational Union. 

“2. That all politico-military measures be authorised, 
| with respect to this province and its limitrophe States, that 
|, may be deemed necessary to effect its pacification.” 
| The Mexican journals nseert that the scheme of the Tex- 
|, ans is to support the Federalist party in Mexico, and to en- 
| courage the separation of the States. A new Republic is 

proposed to be established by the Federalists, to be called the 
|| Repoblic of North Mexico. It will comprise the departments 
|, of Tamaulipas, Racatecas, Durange, Sinaloa, Senora Nuevo 
i Leon, Coahuila, Nuevo Mexico, and the Californias. [Globe. 


|) Urrgr Casava.—The Clergy Reserve Appropriation Bill 
| bas finally passed the Legislative Council. We helieve it 
| has already passed the Assembly. It will immediately re- 
|! ceive the signature of the Governor General, so as to be trans 
mitted to the Home Government by the next trip of the Brit. 
| ish Queen. — > 
| From Havasa—The steam ship Natchez, arrived last 
| evening from Havana. We are indebted to Captain Swiler, 
, for Havana papers to the 11th inst. 
| The only item of news worth giving which we discover in 
| these papers, is the resignation of the Governor, General Es- 
| peleta, on the 10th, on account of i/! Aealth, and the arrival 
| from Spain on the next day of his successor, His Excellency 
| Don Pedro Tellez de Giron, Prince of Anglona, who landed 
| from the Spamish frigate Isabella II., under a general salute 
of artillery, and was received by all the troops of the capital. 
| The official gazette regrets much that the weak state of health 
| of the late Governor should have caused him to resign. 
| [N. O. Commercial Bulletin. 
| From Martixiqus.—By the arrival at this port yesterday 
of the French ship La Pauline, 15 days from St. Pierre, Mar- 
| timque, we learn that business and bts are very dull at 
, that place. Most of the American vessels were preparing to 
| return home. The brig Edouard, for this port, was to have 
| sailed a few days after the P. The Pauline a forty- 
| twe passengers. [N. O. Bee. 


The Bloodhounds.—A letter tothe Boston Advertiser from 
| St. Marks says:— The Spanish bloodbounds arrived here 
| yesterday from Havana or Matanzas. Instead of five bun- 
| dred, there are but forty of them. They cost three doubloons 
| each, with the exception of one hound, which cost $125!— 


. 
' 


' 











Buren National Convention at Baltimore in May next. 
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NEW-YORK. | 
The Wild Lands of New-York.—There are some mis- 
chievous people, sporting lawyers, teuring doctors, waggish 
Editors and other half idle members of society, who have 
lately undertaken to quiz the burghers of this enlightened 
metropolis upon a trait of character which they insist is as 
strongly developed in New-York as in London: videlicet 
COCKNEYISM. 
“ A New-Yorker,” as these villagios of the interior aver, 
“knows more about every trading town in England than he 
does about the agricultural districts—not only of his own 








large game in the State of New-York thanin all your Kentuc- 
ky, of whose sporting I hear so much. And’as for the In- 
dians, T saw it put down in figures that now that the Chero- 
kees had emigrated, there were more of the aborigines with- 
in the limits of the State of New York thun in all of the other 
States this side the Mississippi, those fighting devils of Flor- 
ida included. Gad, your book-makers must be as mach given || 
to hoaxing as ours. 

“No doubt, no doubt! you've been gulled by some quiz 


Chief Engineer of the Survey which was begun last summer 
upon the upper Hudson, speaks as follows uf this country : 

“ The counties bordering on the branches of the Hudson 
contain nearly five million acres of land, and St. Lawrence 
County one million seven hundred and thirty-eight thousand 
five hundred acres. More than four-fifths of this is a perfect 
wilderness, now worse than useless, of which the State owns 
over three hundred and twenty thousand acres. The greater 
part of this region might be made capable of sustaining as 
dense a population as any portion of this State, but it never 
can be settled until the country is opened by a canal or rail- 





amongst us who had to look abroad to find a publisher for 
such Munchausenisms., 


find nothing but wheat fields, canals and manufactories in the 





country, but of the very state in which he lives. Speak to him 
of Liverpool and he ean name the very street and number of | 


appearance in the streets of New-York is as much of a raree 
show as it would be in London. And wild beasts—ha! ha! 





the house in which each eminent merchant or broker may | 
reside. Speak of the trading hamlets along our own coast, 
and they too may, perhaps, have a place in his geography, if 
their association with Pearl street be at all estimated. But 
talk to him of the grazing hills of Orange, or the broad wheat 
fields of Genesee, and Goshen butter or Rochester flour are | 
the nearest images of rural life which you can call up in his 
mind. He looks npon New-York as the commercial Mecca | 
of the world, and he only knows of other localities by the | 
tribute they send to its shrine.” 
Now this isaltogether too extravegant, for the intimaciesof , 
trade do certainly make our worthy citizens familiar with the | 
existence of such places as Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louisville ; | 
the concerns of politics familiarize them to the sounds of Al- | 
bany and Harrisburgh, and the s of fashion give 


' 


| 


| 





them even a personal acquaintance with Saratoga, Lebanon, H 


and sometimes the far distant Niagara, and these places are 
most assuredly in the inferior. 
dote the other day from the lips of a foreigner, which would 
seem to show that in some classes, at least, a knowledge of 
their own state is rather—rather limited one of New-Yorkers. 

The scene was a public dinner table at one of our hotels. 
A sporting Englishman who had lately arrived upon our 
shores, was descanting to acircle of new American acquaia- | 


But we heard en anece | 


ha!”— 

Another burst of mirth, which was generally joined in, cut 

| short what further this intelligent worthy would have added— 

and now our foreign sporting friend, who described the scene 
to us, after waiting for the noise to subside, for the first time 

put in his oar. 

“TI ama foreigner, gentlemen, like our English friend 
whose simplicity seems soto amuse you. I have been but a 
| few months in this country. But I will beta basket of Cham-| 
pagne with cach of the present company that plenty of wild 
deer may be found in this State, within a hundred and ninety 

| miles of this city.” 

“* Done—done—done !” cried a half a dozen voices. 

| May I trouble you to book the bet,” said the foreigner 
| quietly to the other stranger. “ I will now,’’ said he, “‘ make 





road. The settler who is enticed by the apparent cheapness 


In this state, I'll answer forit, you'll | of the land to seek hiv living there, finds that it costs him 
| ten dollars an acre to cut and burn the timber, and prepare 
interior, and as for the aborigines, as you call them, why thei | the land for cultivation; and be must labor for two years ata 

| heavy expense (sending owt to the settlement for the neces- 


| suries of life) before he receives any apparent return for his 


| exertions. Even when his industry and perseverance are re- 


warded by a rich and luxuriant crop, ns surplus produce will 
| not bear the expense of transportation. He then leaves the 
| country for some more favored «pot, or else depends upon his 
success as a hunter and the sale of his furs for those necessa- 
nes his l2bor cannot produce. Deserted farms, with build- 
| ings in ruins, are a!most as frequent as settlements, and on 


the doors, where doors remain, is often recorded the owner's 


| experience, as a warning to all who attempt to reclaim this 
, abandoned country. Any improvement passing through it 
| would open this whole regioz,, as its numerous lakes are nearly 
jon the same level, and the humer now traverses it in all di- 
| rections, carrying his light canoe over the short obstructions.” 

A legendary work, (written by a New-Yorker) relating 
| chiefly to the traditions of this State, and centaining copious 
| and minute details respecting this almost unknown part of it, 
! after being unsuccessfully offered to the press here about two 
| years since, was subsequently published in London. In Eng- 








_ you @ similar bet that our markets are chiefly supplied -with 
| venison from two counties to the east and west of us, within 
| fifty miles of the spot where we are sitting.”’ 
| “Done again,” was the general exclamation, and this bet | 
was likewise booked. 
“ Gentlemen, I have now laid in a sufficient stock of Cham- | 
pagne, and if you will increase the bet to an amount to make | 
it worth my trouble, I will produce you 2 moose from Essex, | 
a wolf from Warren, a beaver from Hamilton, a lynx from | 





land, the descriptions of this, the most romantic tract of coun- 
| try in the Union short of the Rocky Mountains, excited some 
‘interest from their novelty. But the subject matter never 
| found favor enough in the eyes of our American publishers to 
| induce the purchase of the copyright here; and as the same 
cause will probably ever prevent the book appearing in 
jan American dress, we may hereafter venture upon some 
| delineations prepared from the same notes from which it was 
| originally written. The region described only needs a glacier 


tance upon the enjoyment he econ expected to realize with | Franklin, a panther from Sullivan, and complete your me- || OF two to make it the Switzerland of America. 


his dog and gun. ‘Pray!"’ said he to one who sat near, , 


“A deer!" cjaculated several voices. j 
“ Yes! a deer—a real wild deer, you know—not one of the } 
tame, park-fed things, you know, of which we have plenty | 
at home. 
“If you want a deer,” said one, “ you had better buy him | 


in market, for upon my sou! I can't tell you where our veni || 


son comes from.” 

“Why from Kentucky to be sure," cried another. ‘He 
won't get a genuine wild deer short of Kentucky, I take it.” | 

“Pshaw!"’ said a Philadelphian who was present, “ how | 
could your New-York markets be supplied with venison from || 
Kentucky? It all comes from Luzerne County, in Pennsy!- H 
vania.” i 

“I beg you pardon,” interposed a Mainote, “ gentlemen, | 
we are indebted hereto Maine for all our venison, as well as | 





shooti : ith a bear from Rock! es, a bear—here, dy || 
“ean you tell where I can soon have a chance of sees « fro and—y y 


a deer?” 


| George, from Rockland County, within forty miles of your | 


| City Hall.” | 


| A ‘yeoman of the larder’ entering this moment, decided | 
the first two bets in favor of the foreigner, and the abashed | 
| cocknies were unwilling to take any further chances which | 
H depended upon their knowledge of the interior of their own | 
| State. They had dined that very day upon Long Island veni- | 

son from Suffolk, and a wild turkey from Sullivan, yet, until | 
! wold by the kitchen purvevor whence these good things had | 


| come, they verily believed, if they thought at all about the 
| matter, that Kentucky or Maine, or ‘the great West,’ must | 





The Factory Boy.—The Harpers have issued a reprint of 
Mrs. Trollope’s last work, bearing this title. The book has 
| excited no inconsiderable degree of interest in England, and 
justly so. The story, as a whole, is improbable—the charac- 
| ters overdrawn, and the conclusion tame to feebleness; but 
| the work has still substantial merits to make it deservedly 
|popular. It has interest (the first desideratum in a novel) 
| to make it entertaining, and it has a deep moral purpose to 
give it weight and respectability. Nor dowe think that the 
coarse but vigorous pen of its authoress has ever been better 
employed than in the composition of these pages. 

** Michael Armstrong, or the Factory Boy,” gives an in- 











have produced them. This story is a true one, and we our |’ sight into the white slavery of England that it may be well 
selves know that our foreign friend could bave made good his | (4, sme of our worthy abolitionists to cortemplate. We ak 
boast. - : : 

‘ : |; lude to that class of them particularly who are so anxivus to 
pose f The New- 
Wow ast enp Gracnenn dete cadres a || enlist the active sympathy of John Bull over the water in 


. hus i f the f our State, ' 
Yorker could be thus ignorant of the resources of our State ldutracione, Sik; Gey Wl on twsthnben a 


for salmon, when in season. Our Maine coasters, I know, || of the geographical peculiarities and agricultural condition | 


bring it to market through the Sound.” 
“What, have you no wild animals in the State of New- 


of the interior ; and the immense emigration that is passing | 
through our borders makes it well that the temptation to set- 


York,” then asked the Englishmen. “ Is it possible that all |! tle within them should not be forgotten. The most beautiful 
the forests that would shelter them are cleared off so soon &’ || grazing country in the world still remains unoccupied among | 
“ All except what we want for fencing or firing pretty much, || our own mountains—a country whose healthfulness is no- | 


I guess,” answered the first New-Yorker who had spoken. 

“I suppose you exp 
ing close upon the city,”” added his brother Cockney. 

“ No, not near the city exactly,” replied the Englishman, 
‘but most assuredly in some parts of the State—in those 
parts at least where I believed the beasts of the chase still 
abounded.” 

The New-Yorkers, both native and adopted, while dis. 
claiming the slightest disrespect to their new friend, could not 
help, with one accord, joining in a hearty laugh at the genu- 
ine John Bull like ignorance and simplicity of the freshly 
imported stranger. The Englishman good naturedly join- 
ed in the laugh—observing only “ i’ faith it is droll—but ‘fore 
George, it is some of your own Yankee scribblers that have 





ted to find the wild Indians yet liv- | 


where exceeded ; where game and fish abound in such pro-| 
|| fusion that the settler’s daily support can be drawn from the | 
| forest the moment he enters there to clear it—a country wa- 
| tered by streams so numerous that they form upwards of five 
hundred lakes amid the hollows of the mountains, which 
only need the improvements of art to make innumerable 
channels to market for the settler’s produce. That part of 
the wilderness region of New-York which extends along the 
border line of Pennsylvania will soon, we hope, be opened by 
the Eric Railroad, whose route, us already surveyed, traverses 

the greater portion of it. But the wildest and most picturesque 
| district—the Adirondack region of the North—notwithstand 

ing the exhaustless iron mines which enrich it, will more 
slowly become known. 


for ignorance of this hind infers a general want of knowledgs | bean; witty ho to enallp to envusen chews Ste eahousse of 
| deep-searching end far-reaching philanthropy, he had better 
| cure before looking after the moral health of Jonathan. Al- 
lowing Mrs. Trollope’s account of the condition of things in 
the great factories of England to have but a tithe of truth in 
them, the sum of human suffering remains sufficiently large 
to be perfectly appalling. The condition of the negro field- 
hand is one of luxury compared to that of the factory 'pren- 


tice. 


The Moss Rose—A parting token, edited by C. W. Ever 
est. Hartford: Gurdon Robins. We have glanced through 
this prettily printed little volume, and we find the various 
pieces which compose it so well selected, that, te adopt a 
novel phrase, the compilation “ does equal credit to the head 
and heart” of the editor. If the season of gifts be not passed 
away, the ‘ Moss Rose’ is a graceful one for those who would 
give upon the small scale suiting the times. 

New-York City Guide, 1840.—A new and correct map, 
with an alphabetical list of the streets, &c., make this a use= 
ful pocket companion for strangers in their wa sderi.ce about 

















misled me then, for I: remember distinctly, reading in an 
Anterican book, before I left London, that there was more 


f In a printed report, which we find upon onr table among: 
other Legislative documents, Mr. George §. Hoffman, the 


the Western Babylon. It is published by Turper & Distur~ 
vell. 
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Eleectiom ie Michio rm —tathic State a lterory inatitn- 
vt sax ranches. Lt is styied the 
University of Michigac Webster's Spelling Book, Gram- 
mar and Dictionary are the basis of instruction in the Eng- 
lish language. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
writes—“ I can truly say that this is the only grammar of the 
language with which [ am acquainted, that [ should be will- 
ing to to see introduced into our schools.” 

Query who is ‘the Superintendent of Public Schools’ in 
question! We really mean not the slightest disrespect to him, 
but he speaks so confidently, that we should like to know 
what weight his name attaches to his opinion. If the auth- 
ority be a good one, we shall be very glad to bow to it our 
selves; for indeed, amid the manifold modes of writing and 
spelling our vernacular, we are utterly bewildered. 
labers of the learned and venerable Webster, we entertain 
the most unfeigned respect ; but, however, his system some- 
how does play the very deuce with some treasured schoo.ing 
of ourearly years. Then again such phrases as ‘ being built,’ 
and others now in vogue, they interfere so seriously with some 
of the old delightfui idioms of the English tongue, as we find 
them used by Shakspeare, and other tolerable poets, down to 
the time of Byron, and even including him, that we have a 
sort of weak leaning toward their homely phraseology. As 
an instance of this reforming spirit there is a newspaper ex- 
pression which has long annoyed us excessively, but which 
we must, sooner or later, we suppose, adopt, as our struggles 
against it become daily more feeble. 

“* Over the signature” is the term to which we allude! 

Tie word “ signature’ which our Ainsworth’s Dictionary 
used to tell us is derived from the Latin signum a sign, did 


a nt ’ aviae el 


once refer to the gu:se, emblem, name, device, character or ous on the part of the British authorities in New Brunswick, 
sign under which a man appeared in his writings. It bad no and must be considered “‘ a bold infraction” of the agreement 


reference in the world, to the place upon the paper where 
that sign or name was placed, whether over, under or before 


Senaien | ly carrying out a policy adopted twelve or fourteen years ago 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


Maine Boundary —The message of the President sent to 
the Seaute ou Chursday, 23d Jan. consisted of the following 
documents. The contents are thus abstracted by the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

1. A Letter from Mr. Fox, the British Minister, to Mr. 
Forsyth, Secretary of State, dated in November last, com- 
plaining of the violation of the agreement entered into be- 
tween the agents of the two Governments last winter, by the 
opening of the roads to the Aroostook, and the occupation of 
a part of the disputed territory by a body of armed men em- 
ployed by the authorities of the State of Maine. 

2. A letter from Mr. Forsyth, written some weeks after 

_wards, replying to the complaints of Mr. Fox, that the open 

| ing of the roads in question is not a recent measure, but mere 
| that the armed body spuken of is only a posse employed to: 
| drive off intruders; and that nothing has been done on our | 
side incompatible with the spirit of the agreement between the | 
agents of the two countries; whilst on the British side acts 








es 

Dramatics.—The performances of Mr. Tasistro at the 
Park has been the chief subject of dramatic interest during 
the past week. The new debutant has appeared as yet only 
in the highest walks of the drama, and it seems to be gene- 
rally agreed that his success is hardly sufficient to give him 
at once the position as an actor, which was very confidently 
claimed for him by his friends. The difficult part of Othello 
is the only ene in which we have had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing a display of Mr. Tasistro’s histrionic powers; and, 
though his acting fell far short of first rate playing, we must 
insist that it displayed qualities of no common order upon the 
stage. It lacked grace, force, and the finish which long prac- 
tice can alone impart, but it was equally free from the vices 
which the familiar practice of his profession entail, like a se- 
cond nature, upon all but those who attain the first place in 
the most difficult profession of an actor. The personation of 





| have been done which may be justly complained cf as infring 
ing the agreement, such as erecting barracks for troops ot | 
| the Sz. John’s, placing troops on a purt of the disputed ter- | 
ritory, &. 

| 3. A Letter from Mr. Fox justifying what the British | 
‘authorities have done, on the ground of the current report 

that the Legislature of the State of Maine had an intention 

| to abrogate and nullify the agreement made between the two 

' countries last spring, which rumor was too strongly corrob- | 
jorated by the language of Governor Fairtield at the opening 
of the session of that Legislature not to justify precautionary | 
measures, which have not been resorted to, however, with | 
jany design to infringe the agreement, &c. 

| 4. Another Letter from Mr. Forsyth to Mr. Fox, in which 

he says that there is no reason to apprehend such an inten-| 
| tion as imputed to the Legislature of Maine; that the alleg- | 
\ed precautionary measures are therefore altozether gratuit. | 


of last winter; and that, if the British Government uphold | 


this proceeding on the part of its agents, such a course on its 
part will be regarded by this Government as evidence of a 





the writing. In this metaphorical way the word was used want of that friendly disposition on the part of Great Britain 
by one Swift, a mister Addison, Steele, Moore, Hawkesworth | which has hitherto been believed to exist, Kc. 


and other fair enough writers of English, who conducted sev- i 
eral peany papers in London nearly a hundred years before | 
we began to invent the American language. A sharp parag- | 
raphist who nick-named himself Jusius used the word thus 
‘considerable often ;’ and it is worthy of note that in the} 
manifold works which have been written about the identity of 

this very Junius, the learned authors always speak of him as 
the man who wrote ‘ under the signature of Junius.’ 

If these gentlemen were all wrong, as is not perhaps un- 
likely, we would humbly suggest that in accordance with our 
modern improvement the law forms should be amended to 
say, “ given over my hand and seal, &c.” 


Troquois Coun/y.—A correspondent, noticing some applic- 
ations to the Legislature for the division of a county in the 
western part of the State, suggests the above as an appropri- 
ate name for the new one, if it be organized. 

In reply to the auery of the same estimable writer as to 








Produce of Copyright.—Sir Walter Scott's Life of Na- 
poleon sold, with the printed books, for £1,800 sterling.— | 
The nett receipts of the copyright, on two first editions, only | 
exceeded £10,000. 

Moore's Life of Lord Byron, £4,000. 


two first years of the copyright. { 
| _ Byron's Works, according to the statement of Murray, 
£20,000. 

Moore's Lalla Rookh, £3,000. 


| Bnlwer’s novels average from £1,200to £1,500 each; for | 


_—_ he obtained £1,600. Marryatt’s from £1,000 to} 
1,200. 

Mrs. Trollope’s ‘ Factory Boy,’ first published in monthly | 
numbers, republished in a volume, £1,700. ! 

Sir Walter Scott's Waverly, according to Lockhart, 22,500 | 
copies were sold previous to the sale of the current edition, | 
at 7s. per volume, which would realize above £7,000; and | 
this was but one out of twenty-two by the same author. The 


| great collective edition, with notes by Lockhart, reached an || 


average of 25,000 per volume. The nett profits upon that! 


the aboriginal name of the North River, we believe we may , edition, supposing the publisher » profits to be 2s. per volume, | 


venture to aver that Mohegan was the Indian name of the 
stream only below the commencement of tide water near Al- 














would amount to £120,000 over and above that on former | 
publications on each novel. The copyright of the first expired 
at the end of four years. It is supposed Sir Walter Scott) 


bany. Cahohatatea was the aboriginal name of the upper || gained by his writings, now comprised in eighty velames, | 


Hudson, according to a M. S. of the late Dr. Mitchell among i over a quarter of a million sterling. 


the collections of the U. S. Historical Society. The upper | 
and lower Hudson are supposed to be each about 150 miles | 
im length, giving full three hundred miles for the whole length | 
of the river when pursuing the main branch to its sources. |, 








I> The following singular resolution was introduced in || 
the Maine House of Representatives on the 16th. It was i 
very properly laid on the table by an overwhelming vote: || 

“Ordered, That the Committee on the Judiciary be re- | 
quested to report a bill authorizing the marriage of any vir- 
tuous and pure-minded person, whose sympathies are the 
more strongly inclined to the colored population, with any 
person of the opposite sex whose age and other requisites do 
not make such marriage incompatible.” 


Condition of the Finances of Alabama.—This State is over- 
run with Banks and their By the statement of the 
State Treasurer, we learn that the debt of Alabama is 
$15,400,000! There are two classes of bonds, called long 
and short bonds. The latter are issued at two, four, and six 
years, amount to $5,000,000, and bear an annual interest of 
$300,000. The other class of bonds amount to $10,000,000 
fall due at different periods between the 1850 and 1886, 
and bear « semi-annual interest of $206,500. 








. 





Mr. Lockhart, editor of the Quarterly Review—Professor 
Wilson, of Blackwood’s Magazine—Professor Napier, of the 
Edinburg Review, and Theodore Hook, of the New Monthly, 
do not receive less than £1,000 per annum each, on an! 
average. 

Dr. Macauley, Dr. Southey, Mr. Barrow, and other emi- 
nent men, receive one hundred guineas for a single article in 
the Quarterly and Edinburg Reviews. 

* Nitholas Nickleby,’ by Boz, a very young writer, sold for 
£3,000. [ Express. 





UF The following Banks in Philadelphia have determined || Conge 


to resume specie payments in a short time, whether others do 
or not, viz: the Philadelphia Bank, the Farmers’ and Me- 
chanice’ Bank, the Commercial Bank, the Bank of North 
America, and perhaps the Mechanics’ Bank. 





Water Plenty.—We learn that at a meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the Manhattan Co. yesterday, a resolution was passed 
offering to the C: ion a full supply of water from “ this 
time bm the first day of May,” wi a... machi- 

the Manhattan Com is equal to what they offer, 
al the plan is easily sntelion ing the 


' 
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Othello was chaste, natural, and utterly free from trick of 
every kind. Mr. Tasistro seemed sometimes to slur over the 
beauties of his poet, but he never once forgot his identity with 
the part he was personating. The passion that moves Othello, 
and not the words in which that passion finds vent, seemed 
te be nearest to his mind. His soliloquies were not address- 
ed to his audience, but came from him like the revolvings of 
his own mind—and “his points” seemed to be marked rather 
by a natural climax of feeling than by any forgone determina- 
tion to make a theatrical display in the particular passages 
where other actors had shone out before bim. Setting down 
much that was waniing in his performance to the miserable 
house before which he playe! (which could not but effect the 
spirts of the player) and to the wretched support he derived 
from such a caricature of Iago as Mr. Hield presented, we 
would ascribe histrionic merit of a far more decided charac- 
ter to Mr. Tasistro than the damning foint praises of the 
newspaper critics allow him. 

To praise a man for his general literary talents who appeals 
to public opinion for the quality of his acting, is pretty much 
like recommending a practitioner of medicine by saying be is 








| 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott, by Lockhart, £12,500, the | °* 894 difficult, perhaps, above all others. 








under ground pipes of the City Water Works with those of the 
Manhattan Company. [Jour. Com. of yesterday. 


a capital chymist. A knowledge of the compounds of med- 
icine is one thing, the art of skilfully administering them, 
anvther. The profession of an actor is the most ardu- 
There are 
in the world at least five hundred, yes five thousandcapable 
critics where there is one good player. For while either 
nature or education may make the critic, education and Na- 
ture must both combine to form the player. There have been 
writers and orators and generalsand statesmen who have 
burst suddenly upon the world in all the plenitude of their 
powers; but—if our recollection serves us—there is not on 
record a single case of an eminent actor, whatever his genius 
might be, who has not for years wiled in the lower walks of 
his profession, before he attained its highest honors. To say 
that Mr. Tasistro’s original merit is so salient that he may 
utterly forego this patient apprenticeship would be more than 
his warmest admirers might wisely claim for him. 


Post Office Arrangements.—During the week ending on 
the 18th January, the post office at West Hill, Suffolk Co., 
was discontinued, and the following new offices were establish 
ed in this state : 

South Owego, Tioga Co.; Jacksonburgh, Herkimer Co. ; 
Windfall, Onondaga Co.; Harrisville, Lewis Co. ; Oswegat- 
chie, Lewis Co.; Indian River, Lewis Co. ; West Lexing- 
ton, Green Co. The following postmasters wers appointed 
fur offices in this state during the same e Haw 
kins, Westernville, Oneida Co.; Henry C. Leonard, Soutk 
Owego, Tioga Co.; Henry Rankin, Jacksonberg, Herkimer 
Co.; Daniel Aldrich, Athol, Warren Cu.; Peleg Glover, Ox- 
ford, Chenango Co.; George P. Eddy, Brockport, Monroe 
Co.; hen Martin, Depauville, Jefferson Co.; Obed W. 
Pierce, Harrisville, Lewis Co. ; Mejor H. Goodrich, Osweg- 
atchie, Lewis Co.; James Barrett, Indian River, Lewis Co.: 
r Avery, West Lexi , Green Co.; Peter H. Hoes, 
West Galway Church, Fulton Co.; David Preston, Windfall, 
Onondaga Co. ; William Carlisle, Three Mile Bay, Jefferson 
Co.; Jacob Crownse, Knowereville, Albany Co.; Samuel O. 
Riggs, Esperance, Schoharie Co. The name of the post of- 
fice at West Guilderland, Albany Co., has been changed to 
Knowersville. (Commercial. 


Caston.—The U. 8. Consul oly ey oe writes, under 
date of September 28, that advices n received there 
from Macao to the 27th August, which stated that the British 

the shere, and sought “4 on board the 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Joseph A. S. Acklin, to be Attorney of the United States 
for the northern and middle districts of Alabama, in the 
place of Jeremiah Clemens, elected to the Legislature of that 
State. 

George W. Churchill, to be Auorney of the United States 
for the district of East Tennessee. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 
January 21, 1840. 
New- York.—Thomes McElrath, master in chancery, in 
place of Samue! Cowdrey. Evan Griffith, Measurer General 
of grain, in place of Samuel Satterlee, whose term will ex- 
pire on the 9th day of February next. Jacob D. Wheeler, 
Commissioner of in place of David M. Cowdrey. 
Albany.—David Hosford, Justice of the Justice’s Court, in |, 
the city of Albany, in the place of Dennis B. Gaffney. John | 
T. Maner, Inspector of lumber for the city of Albany, to take 
effect from the 18th of April next, whea his present term of 
office will expire, 
Rensselaer.—Nicholas Weaver of Lansingburgh, inspector || 
of beef and pork, in place of Chauncey Ives, whose term of | 
office will expire on the 29th day of March next. Francis N. || 
Mann, of Troy, Judge of the county courts, in place of John | 
D. Willard. | 
Schenectady.—Alexander C. Gibson, of Schenectady, || 
Master in Ch ry. Al der C. Gibson, of Schenectady, | 
Examiner in Chancery. Stephen H. Johnson, of Schenec- H 























tady, Commissioner for loaning certain moneys of the United | Louisa 8., daughter of William W 


States, in place of James M. Bouck. David Hearsev, of || 
Schenectady, Commrssioner for loaning certain moneys of the | 
Unitea States, in pince of Platt Potter. 

Delaware.—Charies Hathaway, of Delhi, first Judge of | 
the county courts, in place of Jabez Bostwick, whese term of | 
office will expire on the 12th day of February next. 

Chenango.—William M. Patterson, of Greene, Master in 


7 , || of Samue 1 
Chancery, in place of Robert B. Monell. Henry Van Der Jan. 25, Slaoviet, taste, daughter of J. W. and Catherine Hughes, 


a of Oxford, Master in Chancery in place of Samuel Mec- 
oon. 

Broome.—Vincent Whitney, of Binghampton, Judge of the | 
county courts, in place of Briant Stoddard. 

Onondaga.—Jolin C. Beech, of Skanenteles, Master in 
Chancery, in place of Lewis H. Sanford, who has removed | 
from the county. | 

Vates.—Stephen Rice, of Milo, Commissioner for loaning | 
certain moneys of the United States, in place of John Spicer. | 
Alexander Pattent of Barrington, Commissioner for loaning | 
certain moneys of the United States, in place of Richard H. | 
Williams. Henry Welles, of Penn Yan, Judge of the cuunty |} 
courts, in place of Zebina C. Andress, whose term of office | 
will expire on the 30th day of April next. 


1 
| 


| Jan. 26, in this city, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. James R. Talbot 








The Mails.—The difficulties between the Philadelphia 
Wilmington and Baltimore Railroad Company and the Post 
master General will be arranged, it is said, in a few days. 


[Philadelphia Ledger. 

From the New-York Express, Jan. 28. : 
Mr. Buckincuam, 80 well known in this country as a public Lec- 
turer, appears in the last New-York Obseryer with very serious com- 
against the editors ofthat paper, for first garbling aud misrep- 
his Lectures on Palestine, and then admitting a series of 
comments from the pen of the Rev. Eli Smith of Boston, founded on 
these errors, and tly doing him great injury. The letters 
from Mr. Buckingham show most clearly that he has been most grossly 
traduced and injured. He has thus far made a most triumphant vin- 
dication of all he has said, aud proved most conclusively that he has 
just cause for charging the editors of that paper with a system of du- 
plicity and double-dealing—most disreputable to them as men, to say 
nothing of persons who are professors of religion, and who are con- 
ductors of a journal devoted to the Christian cause, which is so much 
revered and loved. 


Marcin, 








to Miss Caroline Brown. 

Jan. 27, Mr. Oscar Taylor to Miss Ellen, daughter of John Trout— 
all of this city. 

Jan. 23, Stephen A. Johnson, of Hartford, to CatherineC., daughter 
of Emanuel Kuseell, . 

Jan. 18, at Rockaway, L.L, Mr. Whitehead Abrams to Miss Jemi 


Agents for She New-¥ orier. 


New-York. | N. Bennington, R. Mattison. 
Albany .......Robert Brown. South Hero, V. Adams. 
Alexander ....W.C. Spaulding. | St. Albans..... H. G. Smith. 
Auburn .......B. R. Peck. | New-Jersey. 
Augusta ......0.F. '—et Parsippany, J.N. Mitchell. 
Antwerp ......C. B. H P.M. Paterson, Wm. Van Vieck, 
Albion........8. 8. Barlow. laine. 
Buffalo. ......-Charles A. Wilson. +se+e smith & Penne. 
Binghamton. ..T. Robinson, P. M. | + see+- Wm. Palmer,P. M. 
Borodino ..... Isaiah Buffi | New- Hi ire. 
Batavia.......J. A. Clarke. | Westmoreland.Horace Starkey. 
Big Fiatts.... L. L. Smith. | Massachusetts. 
--+--Josiah Harrison. | Boston, W.H.8. Jordan, 
BovinaCentre H. Dennis, P.M. | Duxbury, Sprague, P.M. 
Camillus. .... -N. H. Osborn. Framingham, 8. Warrea. 
igua..W.M.Gibbs. | Hardwick, Dr. Joseph Stone. 
Cazenovia .... a. Hadley, 8. D. Wara. 
ee ee | orth Rov. BC. Gantt 
yde...ee. ood. - Bellamy. orth Adams, Wm. E. Brayton. 
Chitte .-- A. Bellamy. ’ | Palmer, G ips. 
Cortlandville..C. Marsh,P.M. | Taunton, C.R.Vickery,P.M, 
Copenhagen. ..H. Davenport. Uxbridge, P. M. Dudley. 
Clinton........B. Hickox, P.M. | Worcester, ©. Harrington 
-8. Townsend. | Connecticut. 








Abrams, both of the same ‘ 

Jan. 29, at Eaton, N. J., Benjamin B. Sherman, of the house of 
McCoon & Shermaw, of this city, to Cornelia Matilda, daughter ef Dr. } 
Jao. P. Lewis, of the former place. | 

Jan. 26, at Rahway, N. J., Mr. Philip Teets of New-York, to Miss 

cal, of Rahway. | 

Sept. 19, at the residence of the U. 8. Minister at Paris, Henry 
Ledyard, Esq., of New-York, Secretary of the United States Lega- 
tion at Paris, to Matilda Frances, youngest daughter of General Cass, 
Eavoy Extraordinary and Minicter Plenipotentiary from the United 
States to the Court of France. 











-H. Levally. | Bri Edward C. Ives. 
-Cornell & Holmes. | Bridgeport, R. B. Lacy. 
den -Asa Phillips, P. M. | Derby, D. W. Plumb. 
E. Bloomfield... A. Monson. | Darien, Hoyt. 
Enfield ........8. Marsh. | Danbury, Rev.8.C.Bu' 
PEER dodeesced 8. Thayer, P. M. = + +eee+Erasmus D. Pork. 
ii ccscead H.S8. Br Middletown ...Hunt & Noyes. 
Florence. ....,D. G. | Norwich, M. Safford. 
DEMO ckcoson J. M. Tubbs. Yale College, W.E. Robinson. 
Fowlerville ...Wm. Fraser, P.M. Salisbury, W. J. Pettee. 
Fulton........ J. J. Wolcott. ws Island. 
Fort Plain ....Peter G. Webster. Newport, H. Barber. 
Fabius........ GeorgePettit, P.M. | ania. 
Frankfort.....E. FT. Marsh. Erie, W. Brewster. 
Gaines .......D. Gilbert. ene Oh. - Bertey. 
Garoga ..... -C.D. P.Havens, | Mauc . W. Chi 
Glen's Falls...Wm. A. Fonda. ttsburgh..... R. Weldin. 


Goshen ......H. W. Elliot. 














Jan, 25, in this city, Mr. Francis Ludlow, 74. Also, John Henry, son Guatle 2 6 ine. Readi . 
Greenwich. ...G. Bailey. Springville, 8. H. Taylor, 

18 months and 5 .. Geneseo . .....Wm. J. Hamilton. arren, Mi 

Jan. 27, Mr, William Smith, 64. Also, Mr. William McClusky, 45. || Sattee tees ny hy = | Wi At J. J. Slocum. 

P } ln ee ee ote a 
2 *. Evelina, daughter of Philemon H. and Charlotte L. Frost, | Homer oe Rigg wa ing, EE. Garwood 
- , . || Hoosick Falls.. Lyman Wilder. arolina. 

ee jeuusin, consort of the late William Leverich, of New a _. 8&-Conkling, P.M. | Fayetteville, C, W. Everest. 

Jan. 25, Edward Bliss, only child of William M. and Harriet Gaw- || Ithaca ..... A. B. Clark. ilisborough, Wm. Cain. 


try, 6 months. 


Jan. 25, at his residence ia Norton, Medina County, Ohio, Heary || King's Ferry ..D. Adams. } 
Vanhining, Esq., 102, a soldier of the revolution. || Li 


Jan. 14, at the residence of his father, Pra Kness Mountains, N. J., | 
George Alex. Minns, 31, a native of England. 








Te Lewis G. Clark, Eoq., Editor and Propricter of the Knicker- | 
bocker 3 
S:a— You cannot but be bie that I am 
Knickerbocker has pot been, .nd cannot be, legally transferred by 





Seneca.—Alvah Gregory, of Ovid, Supreme Court Com- | romney without permission ; yet, were it otherwise, my assignment 


missioner, in place of Asgill Gibbs. John L. Eastman, of 
Lodi, Commissioner for loaning certain moneys ot the United |! 
States, in of Claudius C. Coan. 

Erie.—Jesse Walker, of Buffalo, Master in Chancery, in| 
place of Charles H. Bramhall, whose term of office will ex- | 
on the 9th day of March next. Hezekiah A. Salisbury, Ira), 
Hall, jr. and Elias S. Hawley, Commissioner of Deeds for |) 
the city of Buffalo. Samuel N. Callender, Notary Public for | 
the city of Buffalo, in place of Joseph Stringham. Benjamin) 
O. Bivins, of Clarence, Commissioner for loaning certain 
moneys of the United State, in place of Cushing Swift. Dan-| 
iel Lee of Buffalo, Commissioner for loaning certain moneys) 
of the United States, in place of Charles Faxon, whose term | 
of office will expire on the 18th day of April next. 

Moaroe.—J. Henry Tucker, Notary Public for the city ot | 
Rochester, in place of Henry W. Davis. . 

Genetce.—Albert Smith, of Batavia, Supreme Court Com- | 
missioner, in place of Daniel H. Chandler, whose term of 
office will expire on the 18th day of April next. 

January 24, 1840. 

Cayuga.—Abram, Gridley, of Auburn, Cierk of the State 
Prison, in place of Henry Tifft. 

Wayne.—Samuel Moore of Palmyra, Judge of the county 
courts, in place of David Arne, junior, who has removed from 
the county. 


Consuls.—The President has recognized L. Low 
den, as Vice Consul of the Oriental Republic of Uraguay, for 
the Port of Charleston. Aso, Ed T. Tobeg, as Vice 
Consul of the Oriental Republic of Uraguay, for the ports of 
Boston and Salem. 


To Travellers going South to Savannah —The speed 
Ip inland route from New-York to Wilmington, N. 
- places in the last named seaport in about 3 days, going 
all > while, and not losing a comfortable night's rest. From 
Wilmington in 18 hours you reach, by steamboat, the city of 
where a beautiful new steamer called the Wm. 
Seabrook, just put on, takes ay the inland water route of 
the coast within the islands, 4 isto, Beaufort, and Hilton 
Head to Savannah. Besides this new steamer, there are 
three others on this last mentioned route: the Savannah, 
Beaufort, District, and Iris. [Evening Star. 


Mr. Kendall, it is tumored, has expressed a wish to retire 
from the Post Office | on account of ill health. 





ving been made to you, and to you only, my business py be its 
affairs is with yourselfalone. I shall not, therefore, permit a shifting 
of the responsibil justiGable and mal attack, which, 





ity for an unj 
though most positively denied, I have evidence to show, was issued i| North Murray, G. W. Burbanl 


under your authority, and that you participated in giving it publicity. | 
Passing over the tedious and unsuccessful endeavors to separate 
my interests (rom yours, upon any fair and equitable terms, I come at || 
ence to the data upor which the final arrangement was based. Having || 
made an cstimate of the claims which I felt it my duty specially to 
provide for, 1 ascertained the amounts collected and daily expected 
tw be received, and stated to you the sum reqaired to make up the | 
deficiency. On the receipt of these means, I agreed to relinquish all |, 
further interest in the concern, my release being obtained from all | 
other business liabilities. It was understood by both parties, and par- 
ticularly stipulated, that I should assist in closing up the unfinished 
business of the office, and give the necessary instructions to your | 
clerk. Accordingly, such assistance was rendered, and, at his request | 
and in his presence, sundry letters were written to agents and sub- |) 
scribers, which were inspected and approved by him or yourself, be- | 
fore being deposited in the Post Office. In no other way can it be | 
shown that | have transacted any business relating to the establish- | 
ment subseqvent to my disconnection with it, or interfered at all with |; 
your affairs, nor can any proof be exhibited to justify an insinuation 
to the contrary. i} 
All the money remitted to and received by me, not included in the | 
| above estimate, has been handéd in to your office, although its deten- \| 
tion would have been justifiable, in cousequence of your failures to | 
| fulfil your engage nents. My release from the liabilities of the firm || 
| was to be full and immediate. This has not only not been obtained, | 
| but I have evidence, direct and circumstantial, of your intention to) 
| evade that oblig if possible. The surrender of my entire inter- | 
est, and the abandonment of a large claim against you for money || 
overdrawn, might have been deemed a sufficient sacrifice, and asper- || 
| sive insinuations spared. But especially unfortunate as it is for me, 
| that such insinuations should have emanated from one so pre-emi- 
| nently distinguished among the giants of literature ard science, and 
who embodies, in an equally extraordinary degree, the stern virtues 
| 


| 
"i 
' 


| 











of veracity, integrity and candor, a8 a host of similar spirits can 
testify. 
= _ the necessity which has compelled me to bring affairs of a 
| private nature before the public, and have therefore presented little 
more than an epitome of facts and circumstances, which might be ad- 
duced, to justify every step of my proceedings; and I can scarcely 
believe that so generous an adv: as yourself will permit the least 
delay in making the amende 
New-York, Jan. 28, 1840. CLEMENT M. EDSON. 
> A CARD.—The undersigned has observed, in amorning paper, 
an article from Mr. Curment M. Epson, late joint proprietor of the 
Kxickersocker Macazine, touching certain alleged grievances, 
arising out of his disconnection with that periodical. Presuming that 
the public will take little interest in the matter iu question, the un- 
dersigned declines any newspaper discussion in the premises ; leaving 
all matters of mdividual controversy, if such there be, to the decision 
of a tent legal tribupal. He may be permitted to add hie full 
confirma’ of the statement heretofore pu owe under the signa- 








Ex-Governor Marcy is spoken of as his successor. 


ture of Mr. James T. Dean, proprietor of the Kaickerbocker. 
New-York, Jan. 30, 1940. LEWIS G. CLARK. 


6 of the fact that the \ 





Jamestown ....RichardW_Arnold | Raleigh, Turner & Hughes 
Wilmington, J. W. Burnwell. 
RA ocd A. Warner, P. M. | South Carolina. 
Little Falls, E.M.Griffing. | Edgefield C. a A. Meigs. 
| 


Lysander, C.C. Hubbard. 
iddle Island, B. T. Hutchinson. | Athens, Wm. L. Mitchell. 


Medina, J. Ingersoll. Augusta, Isaac 8S. Beers. 
Mottville, M. J. Frisbie. | Bainbridge, E. Harrison. 
Manlius, 4. J. Hopkins, Macon, R. Tyner. 
Morristown, J.P. Morgan. Milledgeville, 8. D. Betton. 
| Newburg, John Caughey. Wrightsboro’ J. Barnes, P.M. 
| New Rochelle, Samuel Bownes. Ohio. 


New Windsor, M.N. M’Laughlin. | Chagrin Falls, Royal Dewey. 
Newark Valley,W.B. Burbank, (Cleveland, J. E. James, 
North Salem, J. 8. Wilson. | Canton, J. Saxton. 
Cincinnati ....Cornelius Tobey. 
New Hartford, J. Allen. | Eaton -++-A. C. Vandoren, 
Oswego, O. H. P. Hovey. Elyria----- --John M. Gillett, © 
Oriskany, Andrew Scott, jr. | Fairfield. 1. Strohm. 

id, T. M. Bishop. New Lisbon, W. D. Ewing. 
PalatineBridge,Richard Loucks. | Norwalk, .....J.Buckingham, px 
Poughkeepsie, George Nagells. | New Philad’a, C.A.Canfield, P.M. 


Poolville, E. Colson, jr. P.M.| Painesville, G.E.H. Day. 
Pembroke, TT. 8. Dodge. Perrysburgh, W. P. Reznor. 
erry, W. Hoag. Toledo........ C. McKnight. 
Preble, P. H. Burdick. SaaduskyCity.O. McKnight,P. M. 
Palmyra, M. W. Wilcox. Springfield... .C. F.. McWilliams. 
Pamela 4 cor’s. A. M. Harger. ooster, W. H. Smith. 
Penn-Yan, Thos.H.Locke, | Warren, R. McFarlane. 


Rushville.... C. Loomis. Waynesville, J. M. Madden, 
Redfield. .....R. Drake, P. M. x 


Rochester, Nichols & Wilson.| Louisville, J. Li. Smith. 
R. B. Johnson. | Maysville, ... -James P. O'Neal. 


ome, 
South Le Roy, M. Parsons. Lewisiana. 

Union College .Cyrus Smith. | New-Orleans, Jobn F.Curna 
Schenectady ..Cyrus Smith, Minors. 
Stockton, C. Smith. Peoria ........5.C. Fuller, P. 
Seneca Falls, J. H. Corl. Indiana. 

Sandy Creek, L. Mallory, P.M. | La Fayette....8. Homer. 


Sandy Hill ...J N. Wright. Lima .........8.M. Cutter, 
Saratog.Spr’¢s.0. L. Barbour. Michigan City .J.C. Kipp. 
Syracuse ..... William G.Fargo, | Richmond ....J. W. Borden, P.M. 
Trumansburg, L. D. Branch. | Indianopulis -- William Eckert. 
Troy, Francis Adancourt. Missouri. 

Tivoli, J. Outwater. St. Louis. .....T4C. Dinnies « Co. 


Union Ellery, O. Benedict, P.M. issippt. 
Utica .........C. ©, P. Grosh. CoctawAgency,Henry Gibson, p.s. 








Vernon, O. L. Knox. Natchez. William A. Fox. 
Victor .....+..A. Simons, Jackson . E.M. inom. 
Warsaw .....J. D. Patterson. Woodville... ..Wm. H. Fostter 
Watertown...A.8. Green, P. M. Michigan. 
Waterville, M. Babcock, P. M. | Adrian, Albert L. Vail 
Waterloo, LP. Knight. | Detroit, organ Bates 
Westfield, O. Nichols, P.M. | Branch, C. P. West. 


Washington, J. D. Sarles. IME .ccccccece J. R. Walker. 
Willink ° Ypsi R. E. Morse, P.M, 
Wen Content ®., Gleason. Jacksonburg, D. Coleman, P. M. 
West Mendon, W. Powell. kson .......B. M. Sheldon, 
Whitestown, I. C. Baker, P. M. | Jonesville, J. Olds, P. M. 

L. P. Rose. Marshall. .....John Willard 
Yonkers, 
York, A. M. K. Stewart. Nae, See 


Quincy ....-..-J. Knowles, Editor 
Tallahassee. ...A. 
Upper Canada. 


ow 


Poultney, bey 
Mompelier, George Fehon, Montreal, .....Armor &Ramecy. 
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MY BEAUTIFUL PIERRE. 
A BALLAD—THE WORDS BY 1|ONE—THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY JOHN H HEWITT. 


PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE PROPRIETORS, HEWITT & JaQUES, 239 BROADWaY. 
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SECOND VERSE. THIRD VERSE. 
Still chiding, my mother would move me, Of halle deok’d with splendor she’s telling, THE NEW-YORKER—(QUARTO)— 
Te link me te gold, and old age; I mer wealth ner their brilliancy prize: Is published every Saturday eveving, at No 1 Ann-street, New-York 
Oh, age! it is dark and anlevely, Let the splendor that ‘Iumines my dwelling, BY H. GREELFY, & Co. 
Wea, verily, sayeth the sage. Oh! Pierre! be the light of thime eycs. Terms.—Three Dollars and « Half per annum in advance. 
Hath spring e’er forsaken her Sowers, Say, should the bride crewn’d with flowers, ees, “SON 
Bor winter, the frosty and drear? E’er wed with the fresty and sere? THE NEW-YORKER-—(FOLIO)— 
Oh! spring-time of life sure is ours, Oh! say, weald their hearts beat like ours, Is published every Saturday evening, at No.1 Ann-street, New York. 
My beautifal, beautifal Pierre. My beantifal, beautifal Pierre? Terms.—T wo Dollars end « Half per annum, ip advance. 
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